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A CHANCE FOR HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
JACK AND THE SQUIRE. 


EARING a raid upon his melon-patch, which bad 
boys in the neighborhood were beginning to mo- 
lest, the squire had stayed at home to watch it that 
Sunday afternoon. He had seen Jack with his 
dog.and basket cross the fields, go to Aunt Patsy’s 
house, and afterwards enter the woods; and, feel- 
ing the interest of a stern moral censor in the 
3 conduct of all Sabbath-breaking boys, he had fol- 
lowed him to the hollow log. Lion’s indiscreet barking 
had at first served to guide him to the spot ; and after- 
wards his equally unfortunate silence, in consequence 
of the punishment he had suffered for that. offence, 
favored the old man’s stealthy approach. 
To have the faintest idea of the emotions that agitated 
" the squire at sight of Jack and the shoes full of coin, — 
the wrath, ‘the surprise, the avarice,— one. must have 
seen him as he stood there, or have heard Jack (as I 
have heard him many times) describe the grim and 
frowning figure that met his eyes. 
“ What’s this, what ’s this, eh?” cried Peternot, taking 
a stride forwards. “Money! on my land!” and the gray eyes glittered. 
“Ha! ha! This, then, is the meaning of all that talk about éveasure-trove 
the other day!” , 
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Jack felt so stunned for the moment that he did not attempt to speak, or 
even to rise. He sat on the ground, guarding his shoes, keeping one hand 
on the rim of the basket, and looking up steadily at the squire with eyes 
full of mingled fear and defiance. 

“So, so! What have you got in your basket?” And the stiff-jointed 
old man stooped to remove the coat which Jack had taken the precaution to 
spread over it each time when he entered the log. 

“Here! you just leave that alone !” exclaimed Jack, while Lion gave a 
fierce growl. The squire dropped the garment instantly, but he had pulled 
it far enough from the basket to expose its surprising contents. 

“Boy!” said he, in still greater amazement, “are you a robber ?” 

“Like enough I am,” muttered Jack, quite willing that he should take 
that view of the case. 

“Boy!” repeated Peternot, with awful severity, “you’ve stolen this 
money, and it’s my duty to have you arrested. I am a justice of the 
peace.” Jack changed countenance at that. 

“T’ve stolen it about as much as I stole Mr. Chatford’s horse and buggy 
once, which you were so sure of, when they were all the while standing un- 
der the shed at the Basin, just where Mr. Chatford left them.” 

“ Then how did you come by so much money?” 

“If you must know, I found it in this log,” said Jack, with a sudden deter- 
mination to tell the plain truth, and stand or fall by it. 
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“ How do I know but what you stole it and hid it here, so you could pre- 
tend you ’d found it ?” 

Jack was glad now that he had not removed the trunk. 

“If you can’t see by the look of this silver that it’s been hid away here 
longer than I’ve been in the town,” he replied, “you can just go into the 
log and find the trunk, that you’ll say has been there about as many years 
as I am old, — that’s all!” 

“Ts there any more money in there?” 

Jack was willing the squire should think there might be, nor was he sure 
there were not a few pieces in the rubbish about the trunk ; so he said, “ It 
belongs to me, if there is.” 

“Belongs to you? You little scapegrace! By what right?” 

“It belongs to me, —that is,” added Jack, “if the real owner does n’t 
turn up, — because I found it.” 

“Found it, on my land! You haven’t got it off from my land yet, and I 
forbid your taking it off What’s left in the log you have n’t even had in 
your possession. I want nothing but what’s my own by a plain interpre- 
tation of law ; but the law’s with me in this. If you had once fairly got the 
coin away without my knowledge, there might have been ‘some question 
about it; but that you ’ve-been caught trespassing, and that you ’ve no right 
to take anything from my premises in my presence and against my express 
orders, is common sense as well as common law.” 

Fire and tears rushed into poor Jack’s eyes. 

“ And do you mean to say you’ll take all this money away from me?” 

“ Sartin, I do, since it don’t belong to you, not a dollar on’t. I’ll make 
ye a reasonable reward, however, if you give it up without making me any 
unnecessary trouble.” 

“What do you call a reasonable reward? Half?” 

“Half! of all that money!” exclaimed the squire, in huge astonishment. 
“Preposterous! Ill give ye more than liberal pay for your trouble. 1’ll 
give ye five dollars.” 

Thereupon grief and fury and fierce contempt burst from the soul of 
Jack. All the softening influences which had been at work upon him for 
the past few months were forgotten in a moment; he was the vicious, des- 
perate, profane little canal-driver once more. Looking up through tears of 
rage at the startled squire, he shouted, “Go to thunder, you hoary old 
villain!” and followed up this charge with a volley of blasphemy and 
abuse, which lasted for at least a minute. By that time the squire had 
recovered his self-possession ; so, in a measure, had Jack; and the hurri- 
cane of passion that had swept everything before it was followed by a lull 
of sullen hate and despair. 

“That’s the kind of boy you are, is it? after all your living among Chris- 
tian people !” said the old man, with a sort of grim satisfaction. 

“It’s the kind of boy I was, and it’s the kind of boy such Christians as 
you are will make me again, if I let you!” said Jack, kindling once more. 
“1 did n’t mean to swear, but I forgot myself. I have n’t before, since the 
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first Sunday after I came off from the canal. That’s because I have been 
living among Christians, — people who try to encourage a fellow and help 
him, by bringing out the good that’s in him, instead of grinding him down, 
and keeping him down, by telling him how bad he’s always been and 
always will be,—like the kind of Christian you are!” 

“Talk to me about being a Christian, you profane Sabbath-breaker!” 
said Peternot, choking with indignation. 

“A Sabbath-breaker, am I? And what are you? I own up to what 
brought me here to-day, but what brought you here? What keeps you 
here? Why ain’t you at church? Guess you consider your worldly inter- 
ests worth looking after a little, if ’¢zs Sunday, — don’t you?” 

“ Come, come, boy ! that kind of talk won’t help matters.” 

“Then le’s stop it,” said Jack. “But if you come here on Sunday and 
try to get my money away from me, and accuse me of Sabbath-breaking 
because I mean to keep it, I shall have just a word to say back, you better 
believe!” And, still sitting on the ground, Jack held his shoes between his 
legs, and guarded one side of the basket, while Lion guarded the other. 

“What do you want of so much money,—a boy like you?” said the 
squire, adopting a more conciliatory tone. 

“ What do you want of it, —a man like you? without a child in the world, 
since you drove your only son away from home by your hard treatment, and 
he died a drunkard and a gambler!” The old man fairly staggered back- 
ward at this cruel blow, and uttered a suppressed groan. 

“It was mean in me to say that,” added Jack, relenting ; “I didn’t 
mean to ; but you drove me to it. What do you want of more money than 
you ’ve got already ?— that’s what I meant to ask. You’re a rich man 
now. You’ve ten times as much as you need; what do you want of more ? 
To carry into the next world with ye ? one would think so, —an old man like 
you!” 

“ Boy!” said the trembling Peternot, “ you don’t know what you’re talk- 
ing about!” 

“Yes, I do, —1’m talking just what a good many other folks talk, only 
not to your face. They say, —‘ There ’s old Squire Peternot, seventy years 
old, with one foot almost in the grave,—rich enough in all conscience, — 
don’t use even the interest on what money he has, but lays it up, lays it up, 
—lives meanly as the poorest farmer in town, —never gives a dollar, 
except when he can’t help it, and then you’d think it hurt him like pulling 
his teeth, — and yet there he is, trying to get Aunt Patsy’s little house and 
lot away from her, — making tight bargains, screwing his workmen’s wages 
down to the lowest notch’; that’s what I’ve heard, every word of it, and 
you know that every word of it is true!” 

“*] have my own ideas about property,” said the squire; “and no man— 
no prudent man — likes to squander what’s his own.” 

“And so you, with all your wealth, come and grab this money, which is 
all I have in the world, and offer me five dollars to give it up to you! You 
area prudent man! I say squander!” 
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“Ill give you twenty dollars of it, —and that’s liberal, I’m sure,” said 
Peternot, a good deal shaken by what Jack had said, but unable, from long 
habit, to take his hand from any worldly goods that it chanced to cover. 

“ Twenty dollars !” laughed Jack, with scornful defiance. ‘“/ don’t make 
bargains on Sunday.” 

This cool sarcasm caused the worthy Peternot to wince as at the taste of 
some bitter medicine. “I don’t bargain on the Lord’s day, neither. But I 
see the necessity of coming to some sort of terms with you.” 

“ Very well; then you just walk off and leave me and my dog to take care 
of this money ; those are the only terms you can come to with me.” 

“ But what do you propose to do, if I don’t walk off?” 

“Stay here, — Lion and I, —and hang on to our freasure-trove. Your 
nephew, who knows so much about law, advised me to keep possession, — 
to fight for it, — and I will.” 

“ And do you think I’m going to give up to you, you renegade ?” cried 
the squire. He moved to lay his hand on the basket ; but there was some- 
thing in Lion’s growl he did n’t like. “Ill beat that beast’s brains out, if 
he offers to touch me!” he exclaimed, grasping his cane menacingly. 

“TI advise you not to try that little thing,” said Jack. “If you should 
miss your stroke, where would you be the next minute ?” 

The squire thought of that. His tone changed slightly. 

“T don’t leave this spot till I git possession of that money ! ” 

“ All right, Squire. Sit down,—you’d better. Youll have some time 
to stop, I guess. Have a peach?” And the audacious little wretch took 
one out of his coat-pocket. “We shall need refreshments before we get 
through!” As Peternot indignantly declined the proffered fruit, Jack quietly 
broke it open, and ate, with a relish, the rich yellow pulp. The old man 
accepted the invitation to sit down, however, and reposed his stiff old limbs 
on the end of the hollow log, not clearly foreseeing how this little adventure 
was to end. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE SQUIRE’S PERPLEXITY AND JACK’S STRATAGEM. 


A LITTLE calm reflection opened the squire’s mind to a ray of light which 
would certainly have dawned upon it before, had not his wits been clouded 
by passion. “Boy!” he suddenly exclaimed, “I believe every dollar of 
that money is bogus.” 

“Then what’s the use of making a row over it?” was the boy’s cool 
retort. 

“It’s the business of a magistrate to look after counterfeiters and coun- 
terfeit money,” said Peternot. But at the same time he thought, “ He has 
satisfied himself that it ain’¢ counterfeit ; his whole conduct shows it.” And 
the avaricious old man still laid siege to the basket. 

Half an hour passed, during which time very little was said. Jack took 
out his knife and began to whittle a stick; perhaps he was not unwilling to 
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show the squire that he was armed. He also put on his coat, and then his 
shoes, after emptying their contents into the basket. 

Peternot grew more and more impatient, as he saw the afternoon gliding 
away. Another half-hour, and the situation still remained unchanged. “I 
may set here till night,” thought he, “and all night, and all day to-morrow, 
fur’s I know, — but what’s the use? He’ll stick as long asI do. He’s 
tough ; he can stand anything; ye can’t starve a canal-driver. Massy 
sakes!” he exclaimed, half aloud, suddenly putting his hand into his 
pocket, remembering that the key of his kitchen door was there. 

On leaving home he had carefully made fast all the doors and windows 
of his house, — his wife and nephew having gone to meeting that afternoon ; 
and now, should they return before he did, they would find themselves 
locked out ! 

Still the old man’s cupidity would not suffer him to raise the siege. 

He was taken by a fit of coughing; and, fearing to catch cold by sitting 
on the damp log, he got up and walked about, — frowning and striking his 
cane upon the ground in huge dissatisfaction and disgust. “ You’re the 
most obstinate, unreasonable boy I ever see !” he exclaimed angrily. 

“Am 1?” laughed Jack. “You haven’t begun to see how obstinate I 
am. Wonder what you ’ll think to-morrow at this time? or the next day ?” 
And what, he might have added, would the wife and nephew think ? 

“Hush!” whispered the old man. ‘“ What boys are those ?” 

There was a crackling of sticks in a not very distant part of the woods, 
occasioned bya gang of four or five boys climbing Peternot’s brush fence. 
Jack jumped up on the log and looked. 

“ It’s the Huswick tribe,” said he. “ There ’s Dock, there ’s Hank, there’s 
Cub, —there they all are, going over your fence like a flock of sheep ! ” 

“ The Huswicks, Cub and Dock, — Hank with ’em!” ejaculated the squire, 
in great excitement. “ They’re the wust set of boys in town!” 

“ Yes, and they’re putting straight towards your house,” observed Jack. 

“ They ’re after my melons !” said Peternot, brandishing his cane. “The 
rogues! I’lllarn’em!” With a limping stride he started in pursuit, but 
turned back immediately. ‘“ Promise me you’ll stay here!” 

Jack could n’t help laughing at the old man’s simplicity. “ Do you think 
I’m such a fool as to make that promise? Or even if I should, would you 
trust me to keep it? Come!” cried Jack, “ you must have a better opinion 
of me than you pretend.” 

“I know you have some good traits — the rogues will destroy all my 
melons — if I could borrow your dog — leave your basket and go with me 
— we ’ll settle our diffikilty when we come back,” said the agitated squire. 

“Tl take care of my basket; you can look after your melons,” retorted 
Jack. 

“I'd as lives have a passel o’ pigs in my melon-patch !” cried Peternot, 
striding to and fro. “Boy! I’m sure this money is bogus !—I wish I had 
called to ’em ’fore they got out o’ hearin’ !” 

“ Why did n’t ye?” asked Jack. 
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“ That might ’a’ led ’em to come here, and we don’t want anybody by the 
name o’ Huswick to have a hand in this business. But my melons !— 
Boy, be reasonable !” 

“ Be reasonable yourself, Squire Peternot! You’re sure this money is 
bogus ; then why don’t you leave it and go for your melons ?” 

“T gin’t sure,” replied the squire. “ But you’re sure it’s good money ; 
I see that, and you’re no fool.” 

“Thank ye, sir,” said Jack, politely. And, seeing that the old man’s 
cupidity made him ready to believe almost anything, he added, “ Now look 
here! If 1’ll give you what money there is in the basket, will you be satis- 
fied ?” 

Peternot started. “Satisfied? Sartin—I can’t tell — explain!” 

“ Will you take this, and leave me what there is still in the log? That’s 
what I mean,” said Jack, with an air of candor. 

Peternot, astonished by this strange proposition, but afraid of being 
cheated out of a few dollars, asked, “ How much is there in the log?” at 
the same time stooping with difficulty and peeping into the cavity. 

“That’s my risk. Come, is it a bargain?” 

“T thought you did n’t make bargains on the Sabbath-day ! ” 

“Well, I don’t,” laughed Jack, “unless some good man sets me the exam- 
ple. I’m only a boy, —it’s easy to corrupt me.” 

“Corrupt you! you sassy, profane —” 

“ Sabbath-breaker,” suggested Jack, as Peternot hesitated for a word bad 
enough. ‘“ What do you say to my offer?” 

“T say, if there’s money in the log, it belongs to me, the same as this 
belongs to me.” And the squire, impressed by the importance of hayin 
some accurate knowledge on that point, vigorously thrust in his cae. Oe 

“Your stick can’t give ye much information,” said Jack. “ You’ll have 
to go in yourself.” 

“I’m going in myself!” exclaimed the squire, sharply. “ Move out of 
my way here.” 

Jack readily made room for him, tickled to the heart’s core at the re 
of the stiff-jointed old man’s going into the log. 

“Grin, will ye?” said Peternot. “I s’pose you think the minute I’m in 
there you ’ll start to run with your basket. But you can’t run fur with that 
weight to carry ; I shall ketch ye!” 

He leaned his cane by the log, laid his hat beside it, and put his head and 
one arm into the cavity. Then he put in his shoulders and both arms. “I 
can hear ye, if ye stir to move!” he cried from the hollow depths, which 
muffled his voice ; and in his body went, leaving only the long Peternot legs 
sticking out. 

Jack was convulsed with laughter. But all at once the idea occurred to 
him that practical advantage might be taken of the squire’s ludicrous situa- 
tion. Up he jumped, and, seizing the largest of the sticks with which he 


had previously stopped the mouth of the log, began to thrust them in after 
the squire. 
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“Here! oh! oh! murder!” cried the voice, now more muffled than ever, 
while the old man struggled violently to get out. “Oh! oh!” 

“Good by!” screamed Jack, holding him, and thrusting in more sticks, 
“* You may have what’s in the log, and /’ll take the basket ! ” 

“Help! ho! I’mkilled!” said the voice, growing fainter and fainter. 


i pas rf 


“ And buried! ’ Jack yelled back, laughing with wild excitement. “ But 
you kick well, for all that!” And in went more rubbish about the old man’s 
heels. “How do ye like your bargain? You'll have plenty of time to 
count your dollars before I send Pipkin over to help you out.” 

And, having got the old man wedged so tightly into the log that he could 
not even kick, Jack, inspired with extraordinary strength for the occasion, 
caught up his basket of coin and started to run, followed by Lion. 


CHAPTER X. 
“THE HUSWICK TRIBE.” 


RUNNING quickly behind walls and fences, the Huswick boys made a 
rapid raid upon Peternot’s melon-patch, and left it loaded with spoils. 

“Say, Dock!” said Hank (nickname for Henry), skulking behind some 
bushes, “le’s put for Chatford’s orchard, and scatter rines by the way, so 
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if we ’re tracked the old man’ll think ’t was the deacon’s boys hooked his 
melons.” 

“Go ahead!” said Dock (nickname for Jehoshaphat), carrying two fine 
ripe melons on his left arm while he dug into one of them with a jack-knife 
in his right hand. ‘“ Stoop, and keep clus to the fence ! ” 

“No danger, old man’s gone to meetin’,” said Cub, whose real name was 
Richard, — his odd shape (he was ludicrously short and fat) having proba- 
bly engyetted the nickname. 

“Me an’ Cub can go without stoopin’,” giggled Hod, the youngest (chris- 
tened Horace). ‘ See Hank! he looks like a well-sweep ! ” 

And indeed the second of the boys, who was as wonderfully tall and lank 
as Cub was short and thick, bore no slight resemblance to that ornament of 
country door-yards. 

“Hanged if one o’ mine ain’t a green one!” exclaimed Tug (short for 
Dwight), dashing to the ground a large watermelon, the sight of which in 
ruins would have made old Peternot’s heart ache. 

“ Guess we made a clean sweep of all the ripe ones,” said Cub. “ No, you 
don’t!” as Tug offered to relieve him of one of his three. “I never had 
my fill o’ melons yit, though I’ve” — cramming his mouth while he contin- 
ued to talk — “ been in the squire’s patch much as once afore now.” 

“You never had your fill of anything, I believe, Cub!” said Hod, with 
his usual giggle. ‘ Remember when we went there in the night last year ?” 

“Night’s no time to go for melons,” said Cub. “ Ye can’t tell a ripe 
one ’thout cuttin’ into ’t.” 

“Yes ye can,” said Tug; “smell on’t. That’s the best way to tell a 
mushmelon.” 

“Cub’s terrible petic’lar about slashin’ the ol’ man’s whoppers, 
once,” said Horace. 

“ Of course, for if we cut a green one we sha’ n’t find it ripe next time we 
go,” Cub explained. “Jest look! we’re makin’ a string o’ rines all the 
way from Peternot’s to the deacon’s orchard ! ” 

“There now, boys,” said Hank, “ throw what rines ye got down here by 
the brook, an’ stop eatin’ till we git to the woods.” 

Their course had been westward, until they reached the orchard. They 
now took the line of stone-wall which divided the squire’s land from the 
deacon’s, and which led northward to the corner of Peternot’s wood-lot, — 
Hank following Dock, Cub following Hank, Tug after Cub, and Hod bring- 
ing up the rear. In this order they entered the woods, and were hastening 
to find a secluded spot where they could sit and enjoy their melons, when 
suddenly Dock stopped. 

“Thought I heard somebody,” he said to Hank, coming up. 

“Sodid I. Lay low, boys! Git behind this log! ” 

Down went boys and melons in a heap, each of the brothers, as he arrived, 
tumbling himself and his load with the rest. There they lay, only Hank’s 
long, crane-like neck being stretched up over the log to reconnoitre ; but 
presently even he thought it time to duck, and threw himself flat upon the 
ground with the rest. 
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“Keep dark!” he whispered; “it’s that Jack Hazard, that lives to the 
deacon’s ! him an’ his big dog!” 

Jack indeed it was, who had been too intently occupied in fastening 
Peternot into the log to notice the approach of the Huswick boys. He had 
thought of them, to be sure, but had supposed they would return through 
the woods as they went. 

He was now running as fast as he could with his basket of treasure, 
directing his course towards the orchard, but keeping a little to the right 
in order to reach a low length of fence, over which he intended to climb, 
and then betake himself to the smoother ground of the pasture. A log 
lay in his way. Lion, growling, drew back from it—too late. Jack, in 
his headlong haste, sprang upon it, and leaped down on the other side, 
alighting on a frightful heap of legs and heads and watermelons. He 
jumped on Hank, tripped against Cub, and, falling, spilt his basket of rat- 
tling coin all over Tug and Dock and Hod. Thereupon the heap rose up as 
one man, astonishing poor Jack much as if he had stumbled upon a band of 
Indians lying in ambush. 

“What in thunder !—Jerushy mighty ! — half-dollars!” ejaculated Cub 
and Dock and Tug ; while Hank stretched himself up to his full height, and 
Hod fell vindictively upon Jack. 

“ Le’ me go!” screamed Jack, taking his knee out of a muskmelon, and 
shaking off his assailant. 

“That’s my melon,” said Hod, diving at him again furiously, “ an’ 
you’ve smashed it!” 

was butting and striking with blind rage, when Lion bounced upon 
actually had him by the collar of his coat, dragging and shaking 

th terrible growls, when Tug and Cub and Dock — one catching Hod 

by the he@ls; one Jack, and the other Lion —disentangled the combatants. 

“ Where j’e git all this money ?” demanded Cub. 

“Found it, and I’m carrying it home,” said Jack, scrambling to pick up 
his scattered half-dollars. 

“He’s murdered somebody for it!” cried Hank, peering in the direction 
of the hollow log. “I heered him! Hold on to him, boys!” and he ran 
to make discoveries. 

“Don’t ye do that!” said Jack, as Hod rushed to help him pick up the 
coin. “ My dog will have hold of ye again! Watch, Lion!” 

“ Take that out o’ yer pocket, Hod!” said Cub, seizing his youngest 
brother by the neck. “ Melons is fair game, but now ye’re stealin’, None 
0’ that while I’m around !” 

Hank, meanwhile, had reached the hollow log, beside which the hat and 
cane were; when, hearing groans from within and seeing a pair of boots 
sticking out, he began at once to remove the rubbish from the opening. 
Dock and Tug went to his assistance ; and, each laying hold of a leg while 
Hank pulled energetically at a coat-tail, poor old Peternot, half smothered, 
fearfully rumpled, and frightfully cross, was hauled out by the heels hori- 
zontally. 

Ff. T. Trowbridge. 
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The Matterhorn. 


iy was our first meeting at the Professor’s after his summer vacation, 
and he had been telling us about his visit to the White Mountains. 
“What’s the use of mountains, any way?” said Croll Wagner, who 
always takes the most prosaic views of things. 
“They ’re good to climb,” replied Cale Betson, in his spirited way. 
“You ’d think so, if you had ever been to the top of Mount Washington, 
as the Professor and I have.” 
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“ When were you there?” asked the Professor. 

“ A year ago last June.” 

“ And you climbed the mountain ?” 

“Well, I might have done it, but you see,” said Cale, blushing, “ they ’ve 
got a railroad to the top now, and so what’s the particular use of footing 
it? Going up by steam is only an improved sort of climbing.” 

“We Americans carry our improvements everywhere,” remarked the 
Professor, with a smile. “I can remember when there was only a footpath, 
and hardly that, on Mount Washington. Then there was a bridle-path 
over the rocks and around the edges of points and ridges. I made my 
second ascent on an Indian pony, from Crawford’s Notch. The next time 
I went up in a wagon from the Glen, on the other side of the mountain; 
and this year I made the trip by Caleb’s improved method.” 

“On foot — pony-back — wagon-road — railroad ; I wonder,” said I, “ how 
long before one can go up by balloon? Would you call that climbing, 
Cale?” 

The Professor answered for him. ‘ Mountain climbing, our young friend 
will have to admit, is quite another thing. What would you say to the 
Alps, Caleb? How would you like to try your legs on Mont Blanc? No 
railroad there! No wagon-track, no footpath even; but up you go, over 
glaciers, amid toppling avalanches which the faintest jar, perhaps the sound 
of your voice, may bring down, — up and on, into the clouds, above the 
clouds, to regions of eternal snow! How would you fancy: scaling those 
icy peaks, where a slip or a misstep may send you whirling down precipices 
to crags thousands of feet below? How would you like camping out up 


in that arctic cold?” 
‘2. people do that?” asked Abel Montey, with a shudder. 
“Yes, every year, on Mont Blanc and other peaks of the Alps.” 
“ What makes ’em do it?” Croll was anxious to know. 
“The mere love of adventure inspires some; the love of science, others, 
— they wish to study the ways of nature in those sublime regions ; and still 
others go because it is the fashion. Some are impelled by all these motives, 
and perhaps still more by the love of fame. What superhuman efforts have 
been made by Arctic explorers, in order that it might be said that they had 
approached one degree nearer the north pole than: anybody before them! 
With just such feelings men have striven to be the first to climb the loftiest 
mountain summits, — to be able to say, ‘I have stood where the hardiest 
and most daring explorers have never been able to set foot !’” 

“ But is n’t it dangerous ?” said Abel. 

“To be sure; there would be little glory in it if it were not. Every year 
accidents happen, — sometimes frightful ones. But even these are not 
always fatal. An English traveller — Mr. Edward Whymper, in his ‘ Scram- 
bles among the Alps’ — relates how he once fell nearly two hundred feet.” 

“ Was that on Mont Blanc?” 

“No, on the Matterhorn, one of the highest mountains of the Alps, 
though not the highest, for Mont Blanc towers over all. Mont Blanc is 
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fifteen thousand seven hundred and seventy-five feet high above the sea- 
level ; the height of the Matterhorn is about a hundred feet less.” 

“ And how high is Mount Washington?” Cale Betson asked. “I have 
forgotten.” 

“ Mount Washington, the highest peak of the White Mountains, is only 
six thousand two hundred and eighty-five feet high.” 

“ And what are the highest mountains on the globe?” I inquired. 

“The Himalayas; the highest of which, Mount Everest, rises twenty- 
nine thousand feet above the level of the sea. How many miles is that, 
Betson?” said the Professor, seeing Caleb busy with paper and pencil. 

“Five thousand two hundred and eighty feet to the mile, — that makes 
Mont Blanc nearly three miles high ; Mount Washington nearly a mile and 
a fifth ; and Mount Everest almost five miles and a half.” 

“Each mile in actual height,” observed the Professor, “represents many 
miles of travelling to be accomplished by the climbing tourist. He must 
ascend and descend, and wind about, and grope his way sometimes inch 
by inch, often on slopes of ice where every footstep must be hewn out with 
an axe ; and perhaps just as he flatters himself that his object is gained, 
he finds himself compelled by some impassable ridge or chasm to return 
and renew his attempt in another spot. Then the higher one goes the 
more difficult his breathing becomes, on account of the rarity of the air. 
At the top of Mont Blanc the air is found to have only about half its usual 
density in the valleys ; the lungs must consequently do twice their ordinary 
amount of work, to convey a supply of oxygen to the blood. This renders 
continued exertion impossible ; and strange feelings of pain and dizziness 
attack even the robust guides. 

“ No one had ever succeeded in climbing to the summit of the Mafter- 
horn before Mr. Whymper. Many had attempted the ascent, however, and 
he himself had tried several times and failed, getting no farther than his 
predecessors. While waiting at Breil for men to assist him in making a 
fourth attempt he met with the little accident I started to tell you about. 

“ Having left his tent on a high, sheltered part of the mountain, he one 
day thought he would go up and see if it was safe; and having reached 
it, and dug it out of the snow, he concluded to spend the night in it. 
Having spent the night very comfortably, after breakfast the next morning 
he set out to explore the mountain still higher up; and it was not until 
near night that he finally left the tent, and started to return to Breil. 

“Now an axe, to cut footsteps in the steep icy slopes, is a necessary 
part of the Alpine tourist’s equipment. Whymper carried one up with 
him, but left it in the tent, trusting to find, in his descent, the steps by 
which he had mounted the day before. Arrived at a very difficult spot, 
however, he found that the heat of the sun had melted the ice, and nearly 
obliterated the steps; and as he was trying to get down he slipped and 
fell. Off flew his hat, away went his staff, and down he plunged headfore- 
most into a steep gully, full of snow and ice and rocks, towards a glacier 
a thousand feet below. He bounded from point to point, and from one 
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Fall of Mr. Whymper. 


side of the gully to the other, falling in a few seconds two hundred feet, — 
fifty feet at one time, — lodging, luckily, in a snow-bank, which kept him 
from making another flying leap over a precipice eight hundred feet high. 
The rocks he loosened in his fall went thundering past him down into the 
abyss. Strange to say, not a bone was broken, though he was frightfully 
bruised and gashed from head to foot, and almost jarred out of his senses. 
He had scarcely stanched the flow of blood from wounds in his head with 
snow, when he fainted. It was night when he came to himself, and he had 
to finish the descent of the mountain in darkness. He got down safely, 
however, — having lost hat, cane, parts of his clothing, and the tips of his 
ears, which had been cut off by the rocks.” 

“TI guess he never tried to climb that mountain again!” said Abel. 

“But he did try; and three years later—that is, in 1865—he suc- 
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ceeded. But success was attended with a terrible and fatal accident, — not 
to himself, but to three members of his party. He had with him three 
Englishmen, Lord Douglas, Mr. Hudson, and Mr. Hadow; and three 
guides, one Croz, and old Peter Taugwalder and his son. They made 
eleven thousand feet of the ascent the first day, and at evening pitched 
their tent on the snow. The next day they reached the summit. 

“So far all was well. After feasting their eyes on the glory of the pros- 
pect outspread around them, and planting in the snow a flagstaff with a 
blouse on it, they at length started to return. Now, the descent of a moun- 
tain, while it may be made far more rapidly than the ascent, is also much 
more dangerous. To guard against accidents, the travellers and their guides 
took the usual precaution of tying themselves together with a long rope.” 

“ What good does a rope do?” asked Croll Wagner. 

“In the first place, it keeps the party together. Then if one slips, or walks 
into a snow-covered chasm, the others hold him. Many a man’s life has 
been saved on the Alps by the rope passed from his waist to that of a 
companion. The guides are experienced mountaineers, and strong, sure- 
footed men, generally; they stand firm when the awkward tourist falls. 
‘Now throw yourself as you please, I will hold you!’ said one of these 
guides to Professor Tyndall, after they had tied themselves together.” 

“ But do the guides never fall ?” 

“O yes; even this one fell, after his boast, and pulled Tyndall after him 
down a steep slope. It was then the tourist that saved the guide. Tyndall 
turned, and drove the spike of his hatchet into the ice, and by this means 
held them both. 

“The more men are tied together, the greater the security, as a general 
thing. But the rope must be strong. In Whymper’s party there were four 
tourists and three guides tied together, and the rope was not strong. 
Through the carelessness of one of the guides, an old rope had been used. 
This was inexcusable ; they had a quantity of good rope with them.” 

“ What did they want of so much rope?” asked Abel. 

“It is very useful in mountain climbing, especially in descending. Tour- 
ists let themselves down over difficult places by it, where they are often 
obliged to leave parts of it fastened to the rocks. It also comes in play, 
in case of an accident, when a man falling into a chasm is to be rescued. 
The old rope which Whymper’s party carried should have been put to use 
only after the supply of good rope was exhausted. It was a terrible blunder. 

“They had reached the most difficult part of the descent. For some 
reason they had neglected to attach a rope to the rocks above, to hold on 
by, in getting down. Croz, the best of the guides, was ahead. Hadow, the 
least experienced of the Englishmen, came next, and Croz from below was 
assisting him, by taking hold of his feet and placing them in their proper 
positions. Notwithstanding this precaution, Hadow slipped, and as he fell 
knocked Croz over. The weight of the two pulled Hudson after them ; and 
Lord Douglas went next. Whymper and old Peter planted themselves 
firmly, and would have held the others, but the sudden strain on the rope 
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was too great, —it broke, — and Croz and the three Englishmen went flying 
in the air over precipices nearly four thousand feet in height.” 


vy 
The Breaking of the Rope. 

“ Killed ?” said two or three of us, in no little excitement. 

“ Killed, of course ; dashed to pieces ; even the remains of Lord Douglas 
could never be found. 

“f might tell you many such stories, and talk to you all night about 
mountains,” said the Professor.* ‘But one more anecdote must suffice. 
It is one that illustrates the use of a rope. 

“Professor Tyndall and Sir John Lubbock, in setting out to climb the 
Jungfrau, had sent on ahead two porters, with ropes and provisions, to a 
grotto where they intended to spend the night. They followed, and reached 
a glacier, over which their course lay. You know what a glacier is, — one 
of those immense, slowly moving masses of ice which take the place of 
rivers in cold regions. The Alps abound with them.” 

“ What causes them ?” Abel asked. 

“‘ What causes rivers ?” 

“ The fall of rain, I suppose.” 

“Well, the fall of snow makes glaciers. Snow accumulates in enormous 
quantities in Arctic regions and on lofty mountains, and gradually changes 
to ice by its own pressure. The summit of Mont Blanc is one mass of 
ice and snow some two hundred feet thick; and, what is remarkable, this 
mass does not seem to increase at all in thickness year after year. Yet 
fresh snow is constantly accumulating there. On all the other four hundred 


* Readers interested in pursuing the subject are referred to that admirable little book, ‘ Mountain 
Adv es,”’ published by Charles Scribner & Co., in their Illustrated Library of Wonders. 
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great peaks of the Alps the same thing occurs. The line of permanent snow 
is about nine thousand feet above the sea-level; above that, even in our 
hottest summer weather, the winter is eternal. Now, what becomes of all 
that snow, since it cannot melt and run down in rivers? It is forever press- 
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ing and sliding down, or tumbling in avalanches, and crowding into the 
great gorges of the mountains, which it fills as rivers fill their beds in the 
lower world. The vast bodies of ice formed in this way are the g/aciers, and 
they are in fact stupendous rivers of ice, subject to the same laws which 
govern the flow of ordinary rivers.” 

“ Do they run?” 

“Yes, although their motion is so slow as to be almost imperceptible. 
Their average rate is perhaps two or three hundred feet a year; yet some 
move much faster than that, and some more slowly. They bring down in 
their course, stretched in endless lines along their sides, immense quantities, 
sometimes huge masses, of rocks and stones from the mountains. The 
glaciers of the polar regions push out into the sea, where mountainous frag- 
ments break off, and float away as icebergs. The glaciers of the Alps flow 
down far below the line of permanent snow, into the valleys, where they 
heap up on each side stupendous walls, called moraines, composed of the 
rocks and stones they have brought away with them. There melting, they 
at last become rivers of water.” 

“ How large are the glaciers?” I asked. 

“ They vary in depth and extent, of course. Those of Mont Blanc alone 
cover an area of near a hundred square miles. The largest of them — the 
mer de glace — is fifteen miles long, from three to six miles broad, and from 
eighty to a hundred and twenty feet deep. The great glaciers of the Hima- 
layas are very much larger; and in Greenland there are some which must 
be hundreds of miles in extent, and hundreds of feet in thickness. 

“ The surface of a glacier is sometimes smooth, but generally it is broken 
up into hummocks. Great cracks also occur; and the water from the melt- 
ing snow and ice, in the lower regions, flowing into them, enlarges them 
often to huge chasms. These crevasses, as they are called, are very dan- 
gerous, especially when they are hidden by snow. 

“ Now we will return to our story. As Professor Tyndall and his com- 
panion, with their guide, were ascending the glacier, they were surprised 
to see before them, standing on the moraine, or ridge of stones, on one side, 
a motionless human figure. On approaching, they were still more surprised 
to find that it was one of the porters they had that morning sent forward 
to the grotto. He appeared quite stupefied by some strange calamity. 
Somebody had been killed. Who? His comrade. How? Where? The 
fellow pointed to the glacier. In the crevasse? ‘Ja!’ said the porter, 
stupidly. 

“The new-comers hurried to the spot. The crevasse had been bridged 
by a snow-crust, and the other porter, attempting to cross it, had broken 
through. The man, and a mass of snow and ice with him, had fallen to 
the bottom of a deep, dark cavern, where he lay buried. There seemed to 
be no help for him. The first porter was sure his companion was dead ; 
and there was no way of getting at him without a rope.” 

“ Did n’t the party have a rope with them ?” asked Cale. 

“ They had provided one, of course; but it was carried by the man who 
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had fallen into the crevasse, and it was buried with him. They listened, on 
the brink of the jagged cleft. A faint groan was heard. The man was alive! 
Another groan. Tyndall’s Swiss guide grew almost frantic with excitement, 
and would have thrown himself into the chasm if he had not been restrained. 
The lost man was his friend, —a fine young fellow, and the only son of a 
widow. 

“ Mountain climbers are full of expedients, at such times. A substitute 
for a rope was made by tying together coats, waistcoats, and braces ; but it 
was too short to reach the bottom of the crevasse, which was forty feet 
deep. The guide was let down upon a ledge of ice ; Tyndall followed him ; 
and they finally reached the bottom. 

“It was some time before they could find the lost man, in the deluge of 
fragments which buried him. His groans, gradually growing fainter and 
fainter, guided them, and by clearing away the ice rubbish, they at length 
uncovered a human hand, — white and bloodless as the hand of a corpse. 
They then freed the arm, got at the man’s head, and applied a brandy-flask 
to his lips. His body had to be literally cut out of the rubbish, which, 
partially melting, and freezing again, had formed about him a solid mass 
of ice. Fortunately the rope was found; this was tied around his body, 
and by pushing from below and pulling from above, the four men finally 
got him to the surface of the glacier.” 

“ Alive ?” 

“Yes, but insensible. What to do with him was the next question. It 
was finally decided to carry him to the grotto. There warm wine was given 
him, dry clothes wrapped about him, bottles of hot water placed at his feet, 
and his back rubbed briskly. Gradually he revived; and the next day he 
was able to walk home and gladden the eyes of his widowed mother, after 


his terrible accident.” 
Augustus Holmes. 


THE CHANGELING. 
A STORY TOLD TO GRACIE. 


NE day in summer’s glow 
Not many years ago, 
A little baby lay upon my knee, 
With rings of silken hair, 
And fingers waxen fair, 
Tiny and soft, and pink as pink could be. 


We watched it thrive and grow, — 
Ah me! we loved it so, — 
And marked its daily gain of sweeter charms ; 

















The Changeling. 


It learned to laugh and crow, 
And play, and kiss us — so— 
Until one day we missed it from our arms. 


In sudden, strange surprise 
We met each other’s eyes, 
Asking, “ Who stole our pretty babe away?” 
We questioned earth and air, 
But, seeking everywhere, 
We never found it from that summer day. 


But in its wonted place 
There was another face, — 
A little girl’s, with yellow-curly hair 
About her shoulders tossed, — 
And the sweet babe we lost 
Seemed sometimes looking from her eyes so fair. 


She dances, romps, and sings, 
And does a hundred things 
Which my lost baby never tried to do ; 
She longs to read in books, 
And with bright, eager looks 
Is always asking questions strange and new. 


And I can scarcely tell, 
I love the rogue so well, 
Whether I would retrace the four-years track, 
And lose the merry sprite, 
Who makes my home so bright, 
To have again my little baby back. 


Ah, blue-eyes! do you see 
Who stole my babe from me, 
And brought the little girl from fairy-clime? 
A gray old man with wings, 
Who steals all precious things ; 
He lives forever, and his name is Time. 


He rules the world, they say ; 
He took my babe away — 
My precious babe — and left me in its place 
This little maiden fair 
With yellow-curly hair, 
Who lives on stories, and whose name is Grace! 
Elizabeth Akers Allen. 
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HEDLA’S SILVER-PIECE. 


HIS silver-piece was once the means of setting the whole town in com- 
motion. It was a present to Hedla, on her fifth birthday, from a grand- 
uncle who lived ninety miles away. 

“Why don’t you bury it?” asked Marie. “Bury it, and then wish for 
something.” 

“ And then shall I have my wish, Marie ?” 

“ Without doubt, because it is your first silver-piece.” 

“J will first ask my brother Karl. Karl! where are you?” 

Karl was a big, stout, clumsy fellow, who earned a living by working in 
gardens and vineyards. He was, just at that particular moment, terribly 
angry with the borers and black ants, and all devouring bugs, so that even 
while Hedla was talking he kept muttering to himself, saying there would 
soon be nothing in the world left for men, women, and children to eat. 

“You don’t answer,” cried Hedla. “You only go, grumble, grumble, 
grumble! Say, shall I have my wish? Now stand quite straight and speak 
quite truly !” 

Then Karl stood straight and looked very wise and said: “ From here to 
the Great Mountain it is twenty miles. Now if between here and the Great 
Mountain you can find a place where is no living creature, small or great, 
and — hem — and there bury your silver-piece, and then — and then — let 
me see — and then dance three times round it, and wish, you can have your 
wish. Small or great, remember ! ” 

“That is easy enough to do,” said Hedla, “and I shall try it.” 

“Hedla! Hedla!” a faint voice called from the house. It was a very 
small house, half a mile from the town, and contained, besides the garret, 
only two rooms. The furniture was scanty and of the rudest sort, the floors 
were bare, the window-shutters mere pieces of board. But in the best room, 
where the looking-glass hung, there was a stuffed chair, a large stuffed arm- 
chair covered with white, and a bright cushion for the feet. 

In this comfortable arm-chair, with her feet resting on the bright cushion, 
sat Hedla’s mother all day long; for ill health forbade her to walk about 
and work and dance and be merry, like other people. She was a fair, 
delicate, lovely mother. Karl worked hard to pay Marie for waiting on her. 
It was he who bought the comfortable chair. And often in passing the 
window he would stand still and say to himself, “ Karl, you are a clumsy 
fellow enough, but see! what a fair, gentle mother you have !” 

The mother wore always dresses of some lively color, blue or crimson 
or pale yellow, and people sometimes said that she looked, leaning back in 
her cushioned chair, like some bright bird in its nest. 

It was easy to think of a bird, for close beside her, on its perch, was a 
stuffed sea-bird, with green and purple feathers. This was the very bird 
which Hedla’s father brought home, only a few days before his death. 
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Shooting sea-birds was a part of his business. Their beautiful feathers 
and strings of eggs adorned the walls of both rooms. 

Hedla had a glass tumbler, ornamented with gilt flowers, in which Marie 
mixed, every night, a cordial made of spices and sweet waters. Hedla took 
this to her mother in the pleasant twilight time which came just before 
lighting the candles, and, after the drinking of this cordial, then was the 
time for Hedla to creep up and nestle into what she called her snug corner 
of the arm-chair. It was then that they sang together songs of the sea. 

“Hedla! Hedla!” A faint, sweet voice, but plainly enough to be heard 
in that still summer air. What the mother wanted of Hedla was a kiss, 
having then been two hours without one. She also wished to put a tinsel 
cord through the silver-piece, that it might be worn as a locket. The cord, 
and the gilt tumbler, and the bright dresses, and the looking-glass were all 
sent by the old uncle who lived ninety miles away, and who owned ships. 
Sometimes his ship brought home gold-dust. 

As Hedla took back the silver-piece, she remembered what Karl had 
told her about burying it, and dancing three times round it, and getting her 
wish. “No living creature must be in sight. Easy enough. Marie is away, 
Karl is away. I will go straight to the garret and drop it down a crack in 
the floor, and wish for fifty more!” But directly across the crack ran a 
spider. “Ah, you black spider!” she cried. “No doubt you are a living 
creature and can see very well with your eight eyes! And there are all 
your relations looking down from their cobwebs! This is not the place 
for me to bury my silver-piece. The garden! O, to be sure, the garden, 
and quick before Karl comes !” 

She wandered among the flowers, the vegetables, the vines, the rose- 
bushes, the currant-bushes, even to the farthest corner. But everywhere 
were living creatures, —bugs and insects on rose-bushes, currant-bushes, 
and vines, —and in the earth, where she felt sure that by digging a spot 
might be found, were other bugs and beetles and angle-worms. 

“Heigh-ho! This is not the place to bury my silver-piece,” cried Hedla. 
“T will go into the woods.” She went into the woods and stopped beneath 
a thick-leaved oak. She listened. All was still. Not a person in sight. 
The branches met overhead, shutting out the sunlight. But just as she 
was stooping down, just as her knife touched the sod, a blackbird sang out 
clear and loud from high up in the tree. 

“ Ah, Mr. Blackbird, so you are there looking down, and your young ones 
too, I don’t doubt, peeping over their nests! And hark! there’s a robin! 
And see! there’s a yellow-bird! And a bluebird! Singing birds on 
every tree. This is not the place for me! And to be sure, ’tis here the 
hunters come for deer and rabbits and foxes and squirrels. There goes a 
squirrel up a tree! I see his black eyes. This is no place to bury my 
silver-piece. I must push through the woods into the fields beyond.” 

But it was hard work pushing through thick woods where often no path 
was to be found, and when, after a long time, she reached the fields beyond, 
there were to be seen cattle feeding and sheep and goats. 
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“Q, this will not do,” she said. “I must go far away where no cattle 
are feeding.” 

She went on and on and on, crossing many broad fields, now up a steep 
hill, now through a pleasant valley. Once she came to a beautiful stream 
and was obliged to walk some way along its banks before coming to a 
bridge. Flowers grew in abundance, some quite different from those at 
home, and very pretty wreaths they made. 

Thus, walking and running and gathering flowers, singing often her sim- 
ple little songs, she came at last to a vast, barren plain, the end of which 
could scarcely be seen. The grass in this place was short, scanty, and half 
withered. Just a few feeble daisies might be seen, with here and there 
some other little flower to keep them company. 

“The right place at last!” cried Hedla. “ Not a creature in sight!” 

But O, what a scampering there was, as soon as the digging of the hole 
began! For she had disturbed a whole nestful of field-mice ! 

“J will not give up yet,” said the little girl. “I will go on and Keep 
trying.” She kept trying and went on, on to the very end of the barren 
plain, where began a sandy desert. Everywhere it was just thesame. Among 
the grass roots, or hidden beneath, were moles, mice, lively little bugs and 
creeping things, —all busy. Butterflies and bees were there too, though 
not many, and plenty of grasshoppers. 

“But in this sandy desert,” said Hedla, “surely no eréature can live. 
I believe Karl meant to cheat me. What will you say now, you big brother, 
when I get home and tell you?” But on stirring the sand the first thing 
she saw was a nest of eggs, which some bird had left there to be hatched 
by the sun. There were also numbers of little skipping insects, skipping 
about in the sand, waiting for their wings to grow. And in one place, close 
to a stunted tree, the only one in sight, were several ant-hills, 

Hedla climbed the tree and shook the branches, that the birds might be 
disturbed, if any birds were there. No singing, no rustling of wings was 
heard ; but, sitting there among the scraggy boughs, she discovered that 
myriads of tiny insects, busy as bees, were running over the bark of the 
tree. And on the under side of the leaves could be seen bunches of white 
and green eggs, smaller than the head of a pin. The ants from the ant-hills 
hurried up and down, carrying off these tiny insects. And presently there 
came along a wild turkey, who dipped his bill into the ant-hills, and helped — 
himself to as many as he wanted. 

“Even this is not the place to bury my silver-piece,” said Hedla, with a 
sigh. “ But yonder is a pretty lake. I will scare away the fishes and then 
drop it in the water. I can dance very well in the water, with my shoes off.” 

The pretty lake was reached. A little way from its shore a rock appeared 
above the water. Hedla managed to gain this rock, and there she sat quite 
still, for a very long time, as it seemed to her. The lake was perfectly clear, 
and, presently, what does the child see? What, indeed, but beautiful fishes 
of green and gold! Then, looking down through the water, she perceives 
that the bottom is all alive with strange little creatures of various kinds, 
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darting, wriggling, creeping, crawling, hopping, diving, swimming, floating, 
rising, sinking, playing, fighting, and eating each other up ! 

“O dear, dear, dear!” said the weary child. “Not a place, anywhere, 
where are no living creatures. And Karl knew. He knew. Well, I will stay 
here and rest. This is not a very hard rock. Who knows but some boat 
may go sailing by, and take me across? I wonder what is on the other 
side beyond these hills. Green meadows, perhaps, with little brooks run- 
ning through, or pleasant gardens of flowers! Or shady groves where 
happy little girls in beautiful dresses sing and dance all day! Beautiful 
churches, maybe, such as Marie has heard of, with painted windows, and 
roofs higher than the tallest trees, and glorious pictures, and images of 
the saints, and bishops in costly robes, holding out their hands to bless 
the people, and choirs of white-robed little boys, and sounding organs, 
making O, such wonderful music, Marie says ! 

“Or, maybe, splendid palaces sparkling with diamonds, where the king 
and queen sit together all day long upon their golden thrones, holding 
each other’s hands, dressed in shining clothes, with glittering crowns, while 
the joy-bells ring, and people kneel on the steps of the throne ! 

“‘ But would a little child dare to look upon such glory? Ono, Ono. But 
if Karl were there! O yes, O yes! For Karl would lift me in his strong 
arms, and I should never fear then. Though glad enough I should be to 
run home to my mother, and my mother would say, ‘Where have you been, 
little Hedla, and what have you seen?’ And I would say, ‘Just let me 
creep into my snug corner, dear mother, and lay my head upon your shoul- 
der, and you shall then hear of all the wonderful things.’ 

“But alas! I must be very far away from my mother now! O, why did 
I come so far away? The day is almost gone. And I am only a little girl ; 
a little lonely child, sitting upon a rock in the water. If I could bury my 
silver-piece now, and wish, I know what my wish would be. To be safe 
at home. Marie has already begun to pound the spices for my mother’s 
cordial. And my mother, how many times, I wonder, has she called, 
‘Hedla! Hedla! Little child Hedla!’ O, if I could but hear her! I 
will run home now, very fast. I will turn back from the Great Mountain, 
and run very fast!” 

But O, the poor little tired feet! And O, the lonely child! No path could 
be found in the desert, or across the barren plain, and. without knowing it, 
she wandered every moment farther from her home. 

Just as the sun was setting the little girl came to an open place in the 
middle of a wood, where wild roses were in bloom, and after plucking her 
hands full of these she sat down to rest. 

“TI will name this place,” she said, “the Place of Roses. And I shall 
play I was Queen of the Fairies. This bank shall be my throne, and this 
pretty moss my footstool. But now I am so weary, my footstool shall be 
for a pillow, my throne for a bed. 


* Receive my body, pretty bed ; 
Soft pillow, O, receive my head.’ 
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Hedla’s Silver-Piece. 


Hedla asleep in the Wood 


That is what my little hymn says. Here I wait. Karl will come, I know, 
to find me. Soon I may hear him calling, ‘Hedla! Hedla! Little child 
Hedla !’ 

Now the crickets are chirping. That is the whistle of a quail. There 
sings a whippoorwill. O how many, many living creatures! Not one little 
spot without them! And Our Father made them all. He remembereth 
them all. He will not, then, forget.a little child!” 

She watched for a long time the changing colors in the western sky, and 
the gleaming of the light through the trees. She listened to the chirping 
of the insects, to the good-night songs of the birds, and counted the whis- 
tlings of the quails. 

As the bright colors faded from the west the whistlings of the quails 
seemed to grow fainter and fainter, and the singing of the birds sounded 
far away. Her head sank lower upon the mossy pillow, her eyelids drooped, 
and Hedla was in dreamland. Then her arms unclasped, and the roses 
scattered themselves over and about her. It was something like being one 
of the Babes in the Woods. 

While the little girl was watching the bright clouds, lying upon the mossy 
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bank so far away, the mother also was watching them, leaning back in her 
white arm-chair. The mother, too, listened to the quails and the crickets 
and the whippoorwills and the good-night songs of the birds. But she, as 
the bright colors faded from the sky, only grew more and more wakeful. 

For Karl had been looking for Hedla a very long time and could not find 
her. He had searched the house, the garden, the fields, and the wood, 
calling out, “Hedla! Hedla! Little child Hedla!” He even took down 
the horn from over the fireplace and blew a loud blast, hoping she might 
have hidden somewhere, and would cry out, “ What a noise you make, you 
great brother Karl!” 

But Hedla was fast asleep, then, miles away, in the Place of Roses. 

Marie mixed the cordial of spices and sweet waters and brought it in 
Hedla’s gilt tumbler, but the sorrowful mother could not taste a drop. The 
sight of it made her weep. She moved about in the great wide chair, there 
seemed so much room in it, now there was no little Hedla to creep up in 
the snug corner ! 

Then Karl went to seek his little sister in the town. He walked up and 
down the streets, stopping at the candy-shop, the hotel, the post-office, and 
the bake-house, saying, “ Have you seen a stray little girl? She had a gypsy 
hat trimmed with violets, curly hair, and red kid shoes.” 

“ Lost a little girl? What a pity!” cried the candy man. “ But I ’ll help 
find her.. Here, take these sugar things to keep for her!” And the candy 
man gave Karl his double handful of sugar things. 

“Lost? Poor thing!” cried the fat-cheeked cookshop man. “And been 
gone so long? She must be very hungry. Take this chicken-leg. Stop a 
moment, — I ’Il throw my coat on and go with you. Poor thing! I have a 
little girl at home, and every night the mother puts her hair in papers and 
pinches them with the tongs, and in the morning there roll out, O, the most 
beautiful curls! Poor little thing! Here!” And with tears in his eyes 
the little tender-hearted cookshop man wrapped in paper the leg of a boiled 
chicken. 

“T can’t leave my oven,” said the baker, “but Ill send a man. And 
take bread, take bread! Take all you want!” And Karl was wellnigh 
buried in loaves. 

Next, to the dwelling-houses. ‘“ Have you seen a stray little girl? She 
had a gypsy hat trimmed with violets, curly hair, and red kid shoes.” 

“ Which way did she go?” asked the great philosopher, Farrolinus. 

“That is just what I want to know,” said Karl. Then to the great Dr. 
Tammerlouting: “Have you seen a stray little girl? She had a gypsy 
hat trimmed with violets, curly hair, and red kid shoes.” 

“ Was her digestion good?” inquired the great Dr. Tammerlouting. 

“ Excellent,” said Karl. 

“So you ’ve lost a little girl,” said a fat priest, in passing. “Was she a 
good or a naughty child?” 

“ Sometimes naughty and many times good,” answered Karl. “ But what 


has that to do with it? If she is not good always, she wants to be, and that 
is something.” 
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“Yes, yes!” said the town-crier ; “that is something. And why waste 
the time ? Let the bells be rung! Call out the people !” 

“Let us first find which way she went,” said the great philosopher, Far- 
rolinus. But the bell-ringers had begun to ring, and the town-crier went 
through the town calling out, “Lost! Lost! Lost! A little girl with a 
gypsy hat, curly hair, and red kid shoes! All the men and large boys are 
requested to assemble on the Green!” And so up and down the streets 
in all the alleys and highways and byways, calling out, “Lost! Lost! Lost! 
A little girl with a gypsy hat, curly hair, and red kid shoes! All the men 
and large boys are requested to assemble on the Green ! ” 

This loud call startled all the people in their houses. Some were at 
supper, some kissing good-nights, some dressing for the ball. And the 
tears came into every mother’s eyes. “Go quickly!” they cried to the 
fathers. “Suppose, now, it were our little girl! ” 

So the food was left upon the plates, kisses were broken short off, and 
over the ball clothes were thrown rough overcoats. 

The old town clerk was sitting at his door, smoking his painted pipe, 
when his grandson, Maurice, rushing out in haste to be first at the Green, 
knocked it from his hand and it was dashed to pieces on the door-stone. 

And thus, all in hurry and confusion, the men and large boys assembled 
on the Green. To each was given a little tinkling bell to hang around his 
neck, and a horn to blow. Captains were appointed, and it was agreed that, 
since no one had seen Hedla in the town, they would search for her through 
field and forest, by lake and river. The tinkling bells were to let her know, 
if within hearing, that people were coming. Whoever found her was to 
sound the horn and cry, “ Found! Found!” 

When Hedla’s mother heard from the town the bells ringing, she knew 
that her child had not been found. Marie begged to move her from the 
doorway, and rubbed her cold hands, and threw wraps about her, and 
brought again the cordial. But the mother only shook her head, and felt 
about half unconsciously, in the great roomy chair, as if to find there her 
little girl. 

The crowd of men with tinkling bells passed by. Karl ran in, and, flinging 
his arms around his mother, would have laid her in bed. But she said, 
“No; let me sit where I can hear the first blast of the horn.” 

Maurice, the grandson of the town clerk, stopped a moment, and bade 
her take courage, for they would certainly find her little child. 

One aged man, with thin, white hair, said that, being too feeble to run, 
he would sit on the hill-top, to catch the first notes of the horn, and then 
would sound his own, and make the valleys ring! He believed he still had 
breath enough for that ! 

Marie brought in fagots and made a blazing fire, and hung the kettle over, 
and got blankets in readiness to wrap the child in when found, while kind 
neighbors brought hot soup, and set out the table with nice things from 
their own closets. 

Through all this the mother sat by the outer door, where the moon shone 
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in, listening, while the tinkling of the little bells sounded farther and farther 
away, and at last were heard no more. Her hand was laid upon her heart, 
and she leaned back in the white arm-chair, as pale as the moonlight. 

Meanwhile those who bore away so rapidly the sound of the bells has- 
tened on, scattering themselves over all the country round. But the bravest 
and the swiftest of them all was Maurice, the grandson of the town clerk ; 
for his grandfather had often said to him, “Spare not your strength in a 
good cause.” Being a swift runner, he pressed on in advance of the rest, 
up hill and down hill, leaping the small streams and swimming the wide 
ones, till he came to the sandy desert. Here his sharp eyes discovered 
footsteps, a child’s footsteps, leading to the barren plain. And in crossing 
the barren plain those same sharp eyes spied —a little red shoe! This was 
close to the wood ; the very wood in which was the Place of Roses. 

“] must go through this!” he cried. 

But it was hard work pushing through where the branches were locked 
together, and where brambles grew up between! At last, tired and out of 
breath, he stopped to rest, leaning against a tree. 

And while leaning there, something bright caught his eye! A little way 
before him, something bright glittered in the moonlight ! 

“Ah!” cried he. ‘What is that? I must find out what glitters so in 
the moonlight !” 

Just at this moment, Hedla, moving in her sleep, was pierced by a thorn, 
one of the wild roses’ thorns, and raised herself from the mossy bank, which 
she had at first called her throne, and afterwards her bed. 

“O, what beautiful moonlight !” she said. ‘And Karl has not come yet! 
But hark! What soind is that? °T is the sound of a little tinkling bell!” 

She turned her head and saw a young lad, just stepping forth from behind 
a tree. He wore a feather in his hat, a little bell around his neck, and at 
his belt a silver trumpet. He was dressed in a green tunic, and his hat was 
turned up at one side, with a bright button. 

“ What is your name?” Hedla asked. 

“T am Maurice, the grandson of the town clerk. Are you Hedla, the 
sister of Karl? Ifso, we have come to find you.” 

“ And how did you find me ?” asked the little girl. 

Maurice took the silver-piece and held it up by its gilt cord. 

“TI found you by this,” said he. “1 saw it glitter in the moonlight.” 

He then blew a long, loud blast through his silver trumpet. 

“ What is that for?” Hedla asked. 

“To tell the people you are found. Do you know it is the middle of 
the night, and you are miles from home ?” 

And now answering notes were heard, coming every moment nearer and 
nearer. Soon the woods rang with the sound of tinkling bells, and blasts 
of horns and voices shouting, “Found! Found! Found!” Men and 
boys came crowding into the Place of Roses; Karl among them. He 
caught Hedla in his arms. 

“ My precious little sister! Precious little child Hedla! How cold you 
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are! And damp with dew! What were you going to do all night in the 
forest ?” 

“ Only to wait for you.” 

“ But why came you so far?” 

“Only to bury my silver-piece, and dance three times round it, and have 
my wish!” 

Then Karl remembered what he had said in the garden. He hugged her 
closer than ever, and said, when the others offered to carry her, “No. It 
was all my fault, all my fault. No one but myself shall carry her ! ” 

But afterwards, the way being long and wearisome, the men carried her 
by turns. 

As they drew near home, all made joyful sounds with horns, trumpets, 
and bells. The aged man upon the hill-top caught the first notes and blew 
a blast which made the valleys ring ! 

The pale, trembling mother, sitting at the house-door, heard the glad 
sound and sank back, faint with happiness. And when, by the care of the 
good Marie, her eyes and ears were opened to the rejoicings around them, 
she found the corner of the big chair filled with a dear little girl, and the 
arms of a dear little girl were thrown around her neck ! 

Then Marie moved both mother and child before the blazing fire. Then 
the cordial was drunk, and then the good things were eaten. The teakettle 
sang, and the teakettle’s cover danced to the music! And the kind neigh- 
bors wiped their eyes and said good-night. 

The aged man, with thin white hair, who kept watch upon the hill-top, 
came in with a smile upon his face. 

“T only want,” he said, “to look once upon the little girl that was lost. 
That’s all.” 

Then he took off his hat, and put on his spectacles, and drew near, stoop- 
ing quite low. 

“That’s all,” said he. “I only wanted to look once upon a child that 
had been lost.” 

Next mofning Karl said, “ Little child Hedla, if you will give me your 
silver-piece, and dance round me three times and wish, you shall have your 
wish.” 

So Hedla gave her silver-piece to Karl, and danced three times round him, 
and wished for a guitar. “ A guitar,” said she, “makes very pretty music.” 

And Karl sold a lamb and bought a guitar, at which Marie grumbled, 
declaring that with such a noise in the house she could neither bake nor 
brew. 


Hedla is not a little girl now. And Maurice, the grandson of the town 
clerk, has become a man of business. He has built a Swiss cottage on the 
banks of the river, where white swans go floating past and white winged 
boats sail up and down all day long. 

And Hedla is his little wife, with plenty of time to play the guitar, and 
the mother stays with them in the Swiss cottage. 
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Karl and Marie, too, are married, and live a happy couple in the old house. 

Maurice has a picture, painted by a famous painter. It is the picture of 
a little girl asleep in a wood, where wild rose-bushes are in bloom. A tall 
lad is stepping from behind a tree. He wears a hat, turned up with a bright 
button and feather, and a green tunic. At his belt hangs a silver trumpet. 
The littie girl in this picture has one bare foot. 

Karl hung the silver-piece up in the best room, among the strings of eggs 
and sea-birds’ feathers, and I doubt not it is hanging there still. Maurice 
and Hedla often travel that way to visit the Place of Roses. Their carriage, 
with its fine white horses, was a wedding present from the uncle ninety 
miles away, whose ships brought home gold-dust. 

And in this carriage they have travelled, not only to visit the uncle ninety 
miles away, but to foreign countries. And Hedla has seen in reality the 
lofty cathedrals, with their painted windows, and magnificent pictures, and 
choirs of white-robed little boys, such as her imagination painted, beyond 
the lake, when she sat there alone upon the rock. 

Palaces, too, she has seen, stately and grand. But whether she saw the 
king and queen in shining garments, sitting upon a golden throne, holding 
each other’s hands, I heard no one say. 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 


BESS AND BEN. 


UNNY days, and sunny days, 
And all day long, 
Here they go, and there they go, 
In and out the throng. 


Here they go, and there they go, 
Up and down the street ; 

Benjie grinding out the tune, 
Bessie singing sweet. 


Singing loud, and singing low, 
Trilling out the tune, 

Not as Benjie grinds it out, 
But as birds in June 


Lift and lift their voices up 
Out of pure delight ; 

Singing loud and singing low, 
Morning, noon, and night. 





Bess and Ben. 


What! you never heard our Bess? 
Never heard her sing 

“John Brown’s soul is marching on,” 
And “The Lord is King” ? 


Why, where ’ve you lived, I wonder, 
Never to have heard 

Bessie with her tambourine, 
Singing like a bird? 


Singing up and down the street, 
Singing high and low, 

Since a little child of three, 
Twice three years ago. 


It is twice three years, and more, 
Since that summer day 

When the news from Gettysburg 
Told how Sergeant May, 


Through the thickest of the fight, 
Through the rush and roar 

Of the shout and shot and shell, 
Held the flag he bore, 


Firmly, till the very last, 
When they found him lying 

By the famous old stone-wall, 
In the twilight, — dying. 


Dying, faltering at the last, 
“Little Bess and Ben! 

They ’ll miss their father sorely — 
Who ’ll look out for them when —” 


And that was all, —the words broke off 
In this world, for the other, 

And little Bess and Ben were left 
With neither father, mother. 


And this is why that through the street, 
In and out the throng, 

Sunny days and sunny days, 
And all day long, 


Here they go, and there they go, — 
Up and down the street; 
Benjie grinding out the tune, 
Bessie singing sweet. 
Nora Perry. 
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My Room-Mates in Texas. 


MY ROOM-MATES IN TEXAS: 


GOPHER, SPOTTY LONGTAIL, SQUIRMY, AND THE HERMIT. 


WE were in camp at Fort McIntosh near Loredo in Southwestern 
Texas. I had my quarters, as a soldier’s lodgings are called, in a 
jacal (which please pronounce Aah-cal), —a hut built of logs set upright in 
the ground, with chinks half daubed with clay, and a steep roof thatched 
with grass. I took no heed of its ill-hung door and solitary little six-pane 
window, when I moved in, but was thankful to have a shelter for my head 
and even a row of logs between me and the chill northers which sweep with 
bitter force the broad valley of the Rio Grande. 

As for furniture, my new abode was, for a frontier dwelling, really sump- 
tuous in its way. The mud floor, always more or less sloppy in the rainy 
season, needed no carpet. I had an old flour-barrel for a washstand, a 
rickety table with at least two “game” legs, and a big wooden tub for bath- 
ing purposes. A home-made, clumsily built four-post bedstead stood in 
the centre of my apartment, just under a huge beam which ran across the 
middle of the unceiled room and helped to support the roof. Here I lived 
quite alone till accident gave me the room-mates of whose behavior and 
sociable ways I am about to tell you. 

The first to arrive were Mr. and Mrs. Gopher and the two little Gophers, 
— now I don’t mean the turtle by that name, but a sort of ground squir- 
rel with bright, peery eyes and soft, mouse-like body, whose frisky, funny 
ways kept me busy watching them in spite of myself. They called first, not 
so much out of regard for me, but to pay their respects to my bath-tub of 
fresh, clear water ; for, though the river was close at hand, the banks were 
too steep to permit of their reaching it without some danger of slipping 
into the tide and being swept away by its rapid current. So one morning 
as I lay half asleep upon my bed, I saw old Mr. Gopher peeping knowingly 
in through the half-open door and then withdrawing as he caught sight 
of me. Growing bolder by degrees he entered, and, having apparently 
assured himself that I was harmless, retreated to return immediately with 
Mrs. Gopher and family, who tripped daintily across my earthen floor to 
the brimming bath-tub, where they went nosing round as if they longed for 
a taste of its limpid contents; a desire made still more evident by Mrs. 
Gopher, getting upon her hind-legs and licking a wet spot on the side. 

After watching their vain endeavors for a while, I determined to help my 
little visitors to a drink ; so, stepping noiselessly out of bed, I found a bit 
of board, one end of which I placed on the floor, while the other rested on 
the side of the tub, forming a gentle ascent to the surface of the water 
within. In doing this, however, I dropped my stick, frightening my visitors 
and causing them to beat a speedy retreat, in which old Mother Gopher led 
off, while Father Gopher, like a gallant old gentleman Gopher, was last in 
flight, covering their rear in true military style. Thinking I had lost them I 
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went to bed again, leaving the stick leaning against the tub ; but before long 
the little creatures came stealing in, and after a careful examination of my 
contrivance old Father Gopher mounted, and on reaching the top took his 
drink and then descended to the floor, where after some apparent consul- 
tation the remainder of the family followed his example. From this time 
forth the Gophers visited me once or twice a day, our friendship being 
cemented by sundry bits of commissary biscuit and other edible fragments 
which they finally grew so tame as to eat almost at my feet. 

Becoming weary at length of so distant an acquaintanceship I determined 
to capture my guests, and laid my plans accordingly. I removed the board 
by which they had hitherto ascended to drink, and in its stead placed a 
stick so nicely balanced that its upper extremity extended over the surface 
of the water and only needed the weight of a gopher or two (for latterly 
they had gone up in a sort of procession instead of singly as at first) to 
upset the little creatures into the tub, from whence I proposed to fish them 
out by their long tails as they swam to and fro. It was, moreover, my inten- 
tion to imprison my captives in a certain large wood-bottomed box, the 
four sides of which were composed of glass while the top was left open. 
Of these boxes we had several, as they had been made to protect our candles 
from the draughts, not to mention the clouds of insects which in those lati- 
tudes would otherwise speedily clog the wick and extinguish the flame. 

My trap being thus prepared, I sat quietly down to await the result. On 
this occasion it so happened that old Gopher let his spouse and children 
precede him, the three going up almost together; a moment more, and a 
tilting of the stick, followed by a series of splashes, assured me that my 
scheme had thus far proved successful. Rushing to the tub I began to 
extricate my friends, taking good care to seize them so as to keep my 
fingers out of the way of their sharp little teeth. Fishing them out singly, 
I deposited them gently in the glass case which I had destined to be their 
future home. Meanwhile poor old Mr. Gopher, utterly demoralized by this 
sudden and unexpected calamity, had departed in a hurried and somewhat 
frenzied manner by the open door, leaving his family to their fate. 

Soon the half-drowned and dreadfully frightened inmates of the box began 
to recover themselves, and were soon standing upright, making frantic efforts 
to escape, trying first one side and then another in the fruitless attempt. 
Having seen them well supplied with food and water, I left them to grow 
reconciled to their new residence, but had barely recommenced my writing 
when a patter and scratching of little feet announced the return of old 
Gopher, who looked timidly round, and then, catching sight of his impris- 
oned family, made a rush for their glass house, where he seemed not a little 
astonished to find that the cold, transparent surface against which he rubbed 
his anxious nose formed an effectual barrier to all nearer communication 
with his household. Meanwhile those within were getting up and most 
lovingly endeavoring to embrace him, clawing away at the separating pane. 

From this time forth old Gopher became a regular, though apparently 
sorrow-stricken visitor, spending most of his spare time in mournful con- 
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templation of his imprisoned household. They finally seemed to give up 
all attempts to escape, and consoled themselves by getting their noses as 
nearly as they could opposite the exact spot upon the glass against which 
he rubbed his own. I made every effort to capture him, but in vain; he 
seemed to keep one eye upon his family and the other upon myself, and 
was equally prepared for covert or open attack. As for the water-tub, he 
seemed to regard it with abhorrence, as the cause of all his troubles, and 
would not even go near the place where it stood. On one or two occasions 
I saw old Gopher enter with a companion, who may have been a relative 
come to comfort the unfortunates in prison. On these occasions there was 
a more than usual flattening of noses against the glass case, but nothing 
came of these conferences till one day, on returning after a somewhat length- 
ened absence to my quarters, I found the cage upset and my gopher pets 
departed. A brief examination convinced me that their friends had gnawed 
away the earth from beneath one side of the box till it was sufficiently tilted 
to enable its occupants to escape over the top. A very creditable piece of 
engineering for so diminutive a creature, but I lost my little playfellows by 
their ingenuity. Henceforth my house seemed to have gotten a bad name 
with all their tribe, not one of whom could be tempted to approach the door. 

My solitude was, however, speedily enlivened by the companionship of 
one of those active, brilliant little lizards, so common in Texas and Mexico, 
to which I straightway gave the name of Spotty Longtail. Into the good 
graces of this shy creature I worked my way by very slow approaches, till, 
having made up his mind that I was most probably harmless, he took up 
his daily station upon my writing-table, lying at his ease on the cover of 
a book. Here he would flatten himself out, peering cautiously over its edge 
from time to time, winking his bright little eyes, and occasionally whetting 
his tongue till some unlucky fly came within the range of his deadly spring, 
and then there would come a jump and a snap, and poor bluebottle would 
be gobbled up ere he could move a wing. I never knew him to fail, so 
my friendship with Spotty Longtail, which I took care not to disturb by any 
indiscreet advances, continued to grow and prosper till my final departure 
from the post. Poor fellow, I wonder if he found the next comer as much 
interested in his fly-fishing as myself. 

Squirmy — for so I called my largest room-mate — could hardly be deemed 
a friend, for we met with misgiving on both sides and parted with mutual 
unpleasantness ; in fact, I may say that our acquaintanceship was literally 
the death of him. I had heard something whisking about my room at night, 
and once or twice some dark object which looked wonderfully snaky van- 
ished in haste as I entered the door; but one gets used to so many queer 
things in Southwestern Texas, that I hardly gave it a second thought, and 
only christened him “ Squirmy” in my own mind from his eel-like way of 
wriggling among the logs. But one sultry summer afternoon things came 
to a crisis. I had been taking my szes¢a (the plain English for which is 
noonday nap) upon the bed which stood directly beneath the huge beam 
of which I have spoken. I was in the middle land between slumber and 
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wakefulness, when, half opening my eyes, I beheld a pair of bead-like glitter- 
ing optics shining from the beam overhead. 

I was wondering in a stupid sort of way how they came there, when a 
dreamy apparition of a head, followed by an undulatory motion along the 
beam of something five or six feet in length, suggested a body and tail in 
connection with the eyes, — when — whack! with a sudden tumble, down 
came a great snake directly across my face. A harmless visitor, most likely, 
with no more evil intent than a raid upon the rats or a quiet mousing expe- 
dition ; but I was too badly scared to think of that, and, like most frightened 
people, I lost my temper. I shall never know which of us got off that bed 
the quickest ; — Squirmy made for a log-hole and I for my sabre. Unluckily 
for the snake I grasped the weapon before he had got through. A quick 
cut severed some eighteen inches of his tail, which remained with me as a 
trophy, while the rest of poor Squirmy furnished a pleasant banquet for a 
select party of buzzards who volunteered “an inquest,” and from the way 
they fluttered and shook their ugly heads over his remains evidently knew 
no good of the unfortunate deceased. 

Last and least among my list of room-mates came the Hermit, —a very 
diminutive horned frog, ugly enough to look at with his manifold spines and 
knobs (which, by the way, he seemed to like me to scratch and rub), but 
perfectly harmless to pet and handle. I caught him while sunning himself 
outside my door on a nice sand-heap, where he seemed to be enjoying a 
temperature which might almost have baked an egg. Putting him into an 
empty pickle-jar and leaving the top open to admit the air, I kept him a 
close prisoner, giving him by way of experiment a light diet of nothing to 
eat or drink. And so he lived for months, showing no sign of vitality save 
at night, when he would scratch desperately to get out. Having kept him 
till I was satisfied that meat and drink were matters of no importance in 
his animal economy, I gave him his liberty and saw him hop off, a little 
surprised apparently at the absence of the jar, and a trifle thinner than when 
he went in, yet otherwise, so far as I could see, no whit the worse for his 
recent bottling. . 

G. D. Brewerton. 


OLD ROAN. 


NDER the roadside chestnut-branches, 
Where the midges dance and wood-bees drone, 
Switching the flies from his flanks and haunches, 
Stands the old stage-horse, poor Old Roan! 
Broken and blown, 
Worn to the bone! 
Turned out to nibble and starve alone! 





Old Roan. 


Ten years ago he had a master 
Who petted, caressed, and fed him well; 
Few on the road were gayer or faster 
Than thoroughbred Roan, whose story I tell ; 
But one day he fell 
In Stony-brook dell: 
Ah, then his master wanted to se/// 


Proud as a Hotspur, proud Judge Gavin 
Swore when the roan limped home from his fall, 
Never would e drive a horse with a spavin, 
Nor let him stand in the Morgan stall; 
Be price great or small, 
Nag, spavin and all, 
Should go at the highest bidder’s call! 


Jehu, the furious driver, bought him 
To mate with a worthless, knock-kneed hack ; 
And the first lessons this new owner taught him, 
Were the lash, hard work, and an empty rack: 
*T was crack! crack! crack ! 
Big load, heavy track, — 
Twenty miles every day, twenty and back. 


Year after year, in all kinds of weather, 
Pulling the red coach over the road ; 
Driven at full speed many hours together, 
Worried and hurried with oath and goad! 
If it rained or snowed, 
Heavier the load, 
And always “G’lang there! you lazy old toad!” 


Ten years of hard fare, foaming and freezing ; 
Ten years of toil in sun, snow, and rain; 
Wind-galled, knee-sprung, lame, and wheezing, 
And the old fellow ’s free as a colt again: 

Yes, free, with his pain 
Of spavin and sprain, 
To pick up a living in Thistleturf Lane ! 


So ’neath the roadside chestnut-branches, 
Where the midges dance and wood-bees drone, 
Switching the flies from his flanks and haunches, 
Stands the old stage-horse, poor Old Roan! 
Broken and blown, 
Worn to the bone, 
Turned out to nibble and starve alone! 
G. H. Barnes. 





Crusoe Life. 


CRUSOE LIFE. 


CHAPTER V. 
HOW I LIVED.—A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


As nearly all my days were about this time much the same, I will give a 
diary of my proceedings, and note some of the principal events that 
happened to me on the island. I had no ink or paper, and I did not trouble 
myself to notch the days with my knife on a tree. 1 contented myself with 
repeating twice or thrice each day its name and number and month. That 
was all my calendar. 

Rose every morning at daybreak. 

Prayers. Bathing and washing. Dressing. 

Breakfast of oysters. Fishing. 

Collected firewood. Cooked and ate dinner. 

Rested during heat of day an hour or two. 

Gathered more firewood or fished. 

Supper if I had any food. Prayers. Bed. 

Such was pretty nearly the order of my day’s work. After I had got the 
fire, my condition was wonderfully improved, for I could knock off a mass 
of oysters and roll them into the fire, and wait for them to open without 
cutting or tearing my fingers. I dug up, moreover, the fern-root (Péeris 
edibilis), and roasted it; I also made a kind of bread of it, as I had seen 
the Maories do. I found a palm, the heart of which roasted was exceed- 
ingly good. These were my principal means of subsistence. I had made 
some bone hooks out of the bones of a large dead fish I found washed up 
on the beach. I tried the copper nails of my boat, but they were too soft 
and straightened too easily after being bent. I made lines out of my rope. 
I had no vessels to hold water, and had to go always to the pond when 
thirsty, until one day, after a dreadful storm which nearly blew down my 
house, I found the huge waves had cast two or three large conch-shells 
ashore. These I carried home, as inestimable treasures. 

O, how I wished for a gun and powder and shot! Wild ducks floated 
daily on the pond unharmed, and not to be reached by any efforts of mine. 
Their incessant “quack ! quack! quack!” was dreadfully tantalizing to my 
ears. I tried to hit them with stones, but to no purpose. I made a bow 
and arrows, but am ashamed to say I was too bad a marksman to shoot 
anything with them. I hit a duck once, but it only flew quacking away. 
I caught abundance of fish off the rocks by using oysters and small eels 
for bait. I got the eels out of the pond. 

About this time I began to make excursions. I found a narrow pathway 
- up the rocks, and once or twice thought I saw traces of human footsteps 
and man’s work. I found a few rude pictures on one rock, evidently the 
work of man. How they set my heart throbbing and beating! How vividly 
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Robinson Crusoe’s naked footstep came into my memory! I went to my 
house and tried to calm myself. I said over and over again, “I am sure 
Captain Bolger said the island was uninhabited, and he knows.; he would 
not tell me a lie.” 

I had grown, however, so weary, so very weary of being alone, without 
even a bird, cat, or dog, I almost wished that even savages or cannibals 
(and I knew if any were there they were really and truly cannibals) were 
on the place. I said to myself, “I know their language, I can speak to 
them, and surely my poor unfortunate condition will awaken even a can- 
nibal’s pity.” I thought so then, but not afterwards, as I shall relate by 
and by. 

One thing I missed sorely in my Crusoe Life, — my tobacco and pipe, — 
how sorely none but old confirmed tobacco-smokers can know or feel. I 
found a bed of clay in one of my rambles, and tried to make some cooking 
and drinking utensils, but they were so clumsy and ugly I was quite ashamed 
of them, and so porous the water quickly evaporated or else escaped. I 
tried to make a pipe, intending to smoke herbs after the plug or two of 
tobacco I had with me was gone. I made a very ungainly one, something 
like a cigar-holder, which was a great comfort to me. I had never seen 
then a wooden pipe, and consequently never thought of one. 

I had been about five weeks on the island, according to my reckoning, 
when one of the most dreadful nights came on that it ever has been my 
lot to witness. The very recollection of it makes me shudder now. It had 
been close sultry weather for two or three days, and so oppressive that I 
could hardly bear to move about. I expected every moment a violent 
thunder-storm, but never for a moment dreamed of what really was to 
come. 

The wind began to rise soon after noon, and very soon blew a furious 
hurricane ; but not a drop of rain fell. My poor house was quickly levelled 
to the ground, and as night drew.on, the sea rose and the waves dashed 
over the rocks with a noise louder than thunder. I sat on a large rock 
once more, houseless amid the storm. The sun set behind a bank of dark, 
lurid clouds, and after it had gone down the sky became suffused with a 
blood-red aurora which cast an unearthly lurid light all around. It seemed 
as if the whole of creation were bathed in blood. It was a fearful sight, 
and to me, sitting there all alone, full of horror and awe. The wind shrieked 
over the waters, and then went soughing amid the forest above, where the 
huge trees groaned and wrestled with the blast. Every now and then one 
broke with a report like a cannon, and came crashing down. 

The tumult went on increasing until near midnight, when on a sudden 
it lulled. The unnatural silence of a few moments which succeeded was 
more awful than the storm itself. All nature seemed awed into suspense 
of something more dreadful still to follow. Not a bird or living creature 
was to be seen; all had fled. A dull dead silence, — even the sea seemed 
to hush its roaring. Then it came, horrible, fearful,—nay, I cannot find 
words to express it. I felt the earth tremble, and heard a sound as if deep 
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down in its centre. The ground shook and moved to and fro like the 
unstable water, and made my very soul within me sick. A cold dew broke 
out on my forehead, and then an awful despair took possession of me. I 
shrieked aloud in my great agony, “O God, have mercy! O God, have 
mercy!” I could not say more. The words seemed to cleave to my mouth. 
I fell on my face and awaited, trembling, my death. I thought it was the 
day of doom, and it found me ALONE ! 

I cannot describe ‘all the horrors of that dreadful night. When at last 
the day dawned, I fell on my knees and returned sincere thanks to Heaven 
for its merciful protection. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A SAIL! 


IT may seem strange to my readers, and often since my deliverance it 
seems so to myself, that I never attempted to make a raft. But I dreaded 
too much the sea, and the long distance which lay between me and the 
nearest inhabited land, to try that means of escape. 

I regularly now went up the rocky path into the forest above, to get my 
firewood, which I threw down on the beach. One day I climbed a high 
conical-shaped hill to look about the island; I had no small difficulty in 
forcing my way through the dense undergrowth. When I reached the top 
I found a bare, level, rocky surface, about twenty feet square. Looking 
inland, I thought I saw an opening between the rocky hills, and had 
glimpses of a valley beyond. This valley I resolved as soon as I could 
to go and visit, noting well its bearing from my hut, which I had rebuilt 
again under the shelter of some projecting rocks. 

After looking all around I was about to descend, when a small speck 
seaward caught my eye. I gazed intently at it with throbbing heart and 
aching vision. Just then the sun burst from behind a passing cloud, and 
the reflection of white sails confirmed my first suspicion. It was a sail! 
and on watching it more closely I felt sure it was coming towards the island. 
How my heart bounded at the thought! I could not bear to turn away 
my gaze a moment. I hardly dared breathe lest it should fade away, and 
prove but a deceitful phantom mocking my longing eyes. 

Nearer and yet nearer it came. I saw it was a large schooner, and recog- 
nized it as the St. Kilda bound to Auckland. It ran between the Bay of 
Islands and Auckland, and was commanded by a native named Henri 
Tautari. When it got.within eight miles of the island (as near as I could 
guess), I saw it steer so as to go past it. An agony of fear possessed me 
lest it should pass and leave me. I ran down to my hut for my blankets and 
some fire, — I flew rather than ran. I climbed a tree and fastened my blan- 
kets to its topmost bough, and then quickly descending lighted a blaze. I 
thought m eyeballs would start out of their sockets with anxiety and 
watching. I fancied the vessel saw my signals, for it rounded to and 
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seemed coming towards me. Then I grew nearly frantic with joy ; I whooped, 
I sang, I shouted and hallooed, and made the woods ring with my noise. 

“T am saved! I am saved! Thank God! they see me!” I shouted 
over and over again, — when all at once the schooner tacked, —its head 
was turned seawards, — slowly it came round, — its sails bellied out to the 
wind, and quickly it disappeared from my sight round a rocky promontory. 

I screamed and raved ; I wept and moaned. 

“My God! my God! how cruel, to leave me so! monsters that they 
are!” I sat down on the top of the hill, and rocked myself to and fro, to 
and fro, weeping bitterly, whilst my soul utterly refused to be comforted. 
For weeks afterwards I mourned over this departed schooner. 

Rev. R. D. Carter. 


PARE RS 


A STRUGGLE FOR A MUSTACHE. 


MS Rees is for boys, of course. Who ever heard of girls’ being interested 
in mustaches! What can they know of that strange longing which 
goes out from the very soul of every youngster of a dozen, —sometimes 
younger, — which gets stronger and stronger every year, as he goes into 
his teens, and like Schiller’s Whirlpool never will rest till his upper lip is 
mustached? What can they know of it? Nothing. That’s why I don’t 
think it worth while for them to read this sketch. They could n’t (I say 
it respectfully and without the slightest attempt at disparagement, not the 
slightest) —they could n’t appreciate the situation ; but boys can. Every 
boy knows, or shortly will, just how it is himself. For mustaches are inevi- 
table, and will come either with or without help, — usually with. I therefore 
dedicate this bit of experience, sad personal experience, to the shavers, 
little and great. They ’ll read it, I feel confident, every one; and that they 
may to some extent profit by it is the earnest wish of one of their number. 

It was in January, the first month of a year not a great many years 
ago. The winter school was keeping. George Redway was the master that 
winter. Harry Smith, Tom Edwards, and I had the “long seat” together. 
The long seat was the one at the end of the room, at right angles with the 
other seats. It partially fronted the rest, and was long enough for three 
of us, —a favorite seat and one greatly sought after in the general scramble, 
on Monday morning of the “ first day.” I remember that Tom and I went 
down to the school-house a little after seven that morning, in order to 
make sure of it by getting our books under the bench before the McIntire 
boys got there. 

The “back seat ” was full of “ great boys” of eighteen and twenty. They 
nearly all had mustaches or attempts at the same. And some of them even 
had whiskers. Of course their example and good success in this particular 
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was stimulating to us smaller boys. Still we didn’t take our fever (mus- 
tache fever) from them. It came from a sudden exposure in the form of a 
young fellow from Portland, named Fred Barry, who came up the second 
week of our school on a visit at his grandfather’s, who lived in the neigh- 
borhood. By way of passing the time (nothing more I guess) he attended 
school for several weeks. Anything like the brown beauty, the trimness, 
and the heroic effect of Fred’s mustache can scarcely be conceived of. The 
“great boys” were goats beside him. And as for the “ great girls,” it was 
amazing to see how they kept wearing their best dresses every day and how 
cold they grew toward their old admirers. 

Harry, Tom, and I, from the long seat, eyed him (the mustache part, and 
that was the only part of him worth noticing), — eyed him admiringly. Day 
by day we watched and sighed, nay, pined, —I really think we pined, — under 
the unapproachable glory of that manly mustache. Unapproachable; for 
as yet our faces were as smooth as our dinner-boxes. As I said at first, 
I don’t expect any save boys to sympathize with us in this mood. And I 
know the most of folks will but laugh when I state that for the first fort- 
night after Fred’s arrival, Tom and I actually lay awake nights to discuss 
it, and devise means for putting our own upper lips in a similar condition. 
As a preliminary step, we had already procured an old razor and a cake 
of soap; and were proceeding toward the object in view by scraping in the 
usual way, when one forenoon at recess Harry, whose fever ran higher 
even than ours, showed us a slip cut from a late newspaper (a religious 
paper, too) which made everything easy in a moment. 

That slip was this : — 


“ MustTaAcHes! MustTacues!!! 
“The Grecian Compound! Will force a growth of hair on the smoothest 


face with a few a This is no humbug. Price only $ 1.00 per 
package. 
“ Address (with the aides PROFESSOR BOUFFET, 
“83 Nassau St., New York.” 


Was there ever such an opening! We read it over and over, in school, 
holding it behind our books. 

“Do you suppose it really is so?” whispered Tom. 

“ This is no humbug,” read Harry, pointing to the slip. 

On the whole it looked too straightforward and honest, and was too much 
to our liking to be seriously doubted. 

“Let’s send on and try it, any way,” said Harry, as we sat eating our 
dinners in our seat and talking the matter over. “Should n’t wonder if that 
was the way he raised his,” with a nod up to where Fred was shining and 
talking with the girls. ‘“Let’s send to-morrow. It'll be thirty-three cents 
apiece. Can you do it?” 

It would nearly break us ; but we could do it, barely. 

“Come over to our house to-night,” said Harry, “and we’ll write the 
letter.” 
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That evening after repeated attempts we got off the following : — 


“ PROFESSOR BOUFFET, Esq. ROTA 
“ DEAR SiR: Please send us a package of your Grecian Compound as 
soon as you get this, which contains one dollar to pay for it. Be sure to 
send us the right kind. 
“Your obedient servants, 
“ HARRY SMITH and two others.” 


We put this in the post-office next morning, as we went to school. 

‘“ How long do you expect it ’ll be before it will get here ?” asked Tom. 

“O, well, it may be a week,” said Harry. “I don’t mean to think strange, 
though, or worry, if it don’t come for a fortnight. May have a good deal 
of business on hand, you know.” 

That seemed some time; but as we could do nothing further, we set 
ourselves to wait patiently. 

Tom and I were therefore very agreeably surprised, when, on the third 
night after, Harry came running up to our house, and, calling us out, ex- 
claimed, “It’s come!” 

Such promptness looked well in the Professor. 

“Let ’s see it,” cried Tom. 

It was simply a yellow envelope addressed to “ Harry Smith,” containing 
a little square paper package, much like a paper of garden-seeds, with 
“directions” on it which told us to dissolve in warm water and apply, 
wherever we wanted hair. 

“Come down and stay with me to-night,” said Harry, “and we ’ll Aut on 
some of it.” 

We went back with him, and at an early hour retired to Harry’s chamber. 
He had brought up a cup with some water. We tore off a corner of the 
package and turned out about a quarter of the Compound into the cup. It 
was merely a gray powder; but what a puissant look it had to us! It 
dissolved readily in the water. And standing there before Harry’s little 
looking-glass, we put it on to our upper lips with our forefingers, dipping 
them alternately. The operation took some fifteen minutes ; we rubbed it 
in well. It was a bitter cold night. There was no fire in the chamber. 
I remember that we nearly froze our legs ; though, of course, a little thing 
like that was not to be put in the balance with a mustache. After what 
we deemed a faithful application, Harry blew out the candle and we got 
into bed, shivering considerably, but with high hopes. 

“It'll probably begin to start ’em out by morning,” said Harry. “We'll 
put on some more before we go to school. Drive ’em as fast as we can, 
now.” 

It was light when I woke. Tom was up in bed (he had the middle) staring 
alternately from my face to Harry’s, who was not yet awake. His upper 
lip was d/ack as soot/ It flashed into my mind about the mustache “Com- 
pound.” 
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“Tom!” I exclaimed. “You ’ve got a prodigious one!” 

“Have 1?” cried he, jumping out and running to the glass. “I hope 
it is n’t like yours.” 

I sprang out and looked over his shoulder. My lip was black as his! 

“ What is it?” said Harry, rousing up. 

Then seeing us staring into the glass, he leaped out and came looking 
over my shoulder. There were now reflected three of just the blackest 
lips you ever saw. We eagerly fe/¢ of them. It wasn’t hair, it was a 
black stain. Our forefingers were equally black. 

“By hokey!” exclaimed Harry, “I didn’t think that’s the way ’t was 
going todo! Did you?” We didn’t. : 

“But it’s all right and regular enough, I guess,” he continued, after a 
moment of doubting amazement. “ We’ll wash it off, though, before we go 
in to breakfast.” 

We went down to the sink, and, getting out the soap, began to lather 
and scrub, running along to the glass now and then to see how it looked. 
We could no more start the stain than we could dissolve granite! It 
seemed to grow all the blacker for soaping! For a moment we were thor- 
oughly frightened ; then, our faith in the “ Compound” returning, we re- 
solved to accept the situation resignedly for the sake of a mustache. 

“It’s probably getting the roots laid,” whispered Harry, as we went in 
to breakfast, rather shamefacedly. 

“Why! Why! My stars, boys!” exclaimed Aunt Dolly (Mrs. Smith), 
as we took our places opposite her at the table. “ What Aave you been 
doing to your faces? Ink! It’sink. O you silly boys!” 

We said not a word. Far better to have her think it was ink than to 
know what we had really been doing. 

How little Rhoda and Lizzie laughed! But we were thinking of the 
tougher ordeal in store for us at school. 

“ O, if we had n’t got to go to school!” exclaimed Tom, after we had left 
the table. 

It would n’t do to think of giving up our school, however. The folks 
would n’t hear a word to that. If we even asked to stay at home one day, 
we should have to explain it all. Besides, there was no prospect of the 
stains coming out very soon. 

We gave our luckless lips another scrubbing, a fruitless one ; and then, 
as it drew near nine o’clock, went off toward the school-house. The master 
was just going in as we got there. Holding our hands up to our noses, 
we went to our seat without attracting much notice. But while reading 
in the Testament, several of the boys sfied zt out in spite of the books 
we held up. We began to hear a suspicious tittering ; and while the “ Fifth 
Reader Class,” which came next, was out on the recitation-seats, it kept 
breaking out, much to the master’s annoyance and surprise. He looked 
sharply around. But we held our heads down and studied prodigiously. 

“ Class in the Fourth Reader!” cried the master. That was our class. 

Our hearts gave a great jump. The crisis had come. We stole out to 
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our places, Tom holding his open book under his nose, while Harry and 
I put our handkerchiefs over our mouths. All eyes began to fasten upon 
us; and somebody snickered out. 

“What’s this?” demanded the master, coming down to our end of the 
room. No one answered; but a general grin and staring pointed us out 
as the root of the difficulty. 

‘Put down your book, Thomas,” said the master. Tom wriggled and 
hesitated. “Do you hear?” 

Down came the book, and, lo! the black lip! A roar followed this un- 
veiling. 

“ What is that ?” cried the master, looking at it attentively. 

* Mustache !” suggested a voice behind. 

The master glanced at it again, then frowned. He had a small, sandy 
mustache himself, and, with a young gentleman’s usual sensitiveness on 
this subject, I think he took it as a saucy imitation, a piece of impudence. 
For a moment he almost glared at poor Tom, when another voice blurted 
out, “ A couple more under the handkerchiefs ! ” 

“ Take them down!” thundered he, turning upon us 

We did so, and were greeted with another roar. 

But Mr. Redway recovered his humor in a moment, and, turning to one 
of the little boys, said pleasantly, though still with a slight gleam in his eye, 
“ Johnny, run over to Mr. Needham’s, next door, and borrow his razor and 
a piece of soap. These young gentlemen will have to shave. The class 
may be seated till we can get their mustaches off.” 

Now the best thing for us to have done then would have been to tell him 
frankly just how it was. But we were so flustered, scared, and withal so 
ashamed, that we stood mute as monkeys, our black lips helping the simile. 

“Come out here!” said he. We followed him into the floor. “Take off 
your jackets!” We peeled. 

“ Now pin your handkerchiefs about each other’s necks, towel fashion.” 

We performed this office for each other, in a dreadfully clumsy way, elicit- 
ing fresh outbursts from the whole school, which now sat agape with merri- 
ment. By this time Johnny had got back with Mr. Needham’s razor and 
lather-box. 

The master went along to the pail and poured some water into the box, 
which he set on the table. Next he seated me in his chair, barber fashion, 
and had me put my heels up on the stove. This done, he retired to the 
back seat and bade Harry shave me after the most approved style, with the 
remark that he would teach us dardering, if nothing else. 

“ Lather him and shave him well,” was the order, as he went up the aisle, 
leaving us alone in the floor. 

It took a second command to drive Harry into it. And then, O, how 
lingeringly awkward and slow he went about it! How silly he looked, as 
he smeared the lather over my face! And how his hands trembled and 
shook about as he diddered the razor along my lip! And the “ttle chap in 
the chair must have been a picture! You can imagine him! In short, I 
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leave the whole scene to your imagination. You can’t overdo it. The 
master laughed till the tears ran down into his sandy mustache. And such 
guffaws, both bass and treble, as rose in the back seat! What the three 
little fellows who furnished the fun underwent Heaven only can know. I 
never had anything so knock the bottom out of my self-respect before nor 
since. To this day it makes me squirm and ejaculate, whenever I happen 
to think of it suddenly. 

And when, after scraping off the lather, my lip ‘still showed black as jet, 
how they laughed again! The master made Harry go over me a second 
time. Then I shaved him, and lastly he shaved Tom. That wound up 
the shaving part. 

“ Now,” said the master, coming to the table, “go and wash off that ink.” 

“It is n’t ink, sir,’ Harry ventured to say. 

“ What is it then?” 

“ J] —I don’t know what it is, sir.” 

“ You don’t know what it is? Where did you get it? Where did it come 
from ?” 

“ New York, sir.” 

“New York! Have you got any more of it?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Let me see it.” 

Harry went to his jacket, and, drawing from his breast pocket the yellow 
envelope, took out the package of “Compound,” before the wondering 
school. 

The master took it. “Oho!” he exclaimed. ‘ A whisker preparation ! 
Blacked your lips, did it? Served you right. Take a friend’s advice: let 
Nature work. Now go wash it off.” 

“It won’t come off, sir,” said Harry. 

“Won't come off?” 

“No, sir. We've tried it, hard.” 

“Let me try. Come here.” 

Thereupon he caught up the lather-box and soaped us again ; then, get- 
ting out his handkerchief, gave our poor lips another most unmerciful scour- 
ing, going at it again and again, all the harder, when he saw he had n’t 
started it. He didn’t like to give in on it, but finally had to. 

“Take your seats, you young scamps!” he cried out, at last, nearly 
exhausted with his useless toil. ‘“ Never saw such stuff! You ’re marked, 
I guess, for one while.” 

We were marked in more senses than one. You know how, when a red 
ribbon is tied to a young rooster’s neck, all the other roosters in the flock 
will run him down and give him no rest as long as it’s on him. That was 
our case at school for the next three or four weeks, till the stain wore 
off; and we often heard of it afterwards. 

It’s almost needless to say that no mustache came out. The thing speaks 
for itself. “Professor Bouffet” rather played it on us. But it will be a long 
day before any of those New York leeches get us to bite again. 

C. A. Stephens. 
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THE BARBER’S CARNIVAL. 


T was one of the last days of the Carnival. We were at the balcony of our house 

in Viareggio, —a small village on the coast of Italy, — watching the maskers as 

they passed beneath. These were very few in numbers, and, moreover, very stupid 

looking ; the whole sight, in fact, was as dull as possible, and we were about retiring 
in disgust, when Tom Jones, an English friend of ours, burst out with, — 

‘Hullo ! what ’s that big thing a coming ?” 

The object which had excited his curiosity was an immense cart, drawn by oxen, 
which was just emerging from a stable near by. It was filled with maskers, foremost 
of whom was a small, dumpy fellow, whom we speedily recognized as the! barber 
whose shop was just over the way. This individual was dressed up to caricature the 
Pope, in a huge pasteboard tiara and a flaming scarlet embroidered surplice. In 
one hand he held a pair of pasteboard keys, and in the other an immense hair-brush, 
with which he sprinkled holy water on the people below. 

The advent of the wagon was hailed with delight by the young urchins in the street ; 
but it was evident that the Catholicity of the older people was shocked at the pro- 
ceedings. A large crowd soon flocked round, who by their excited gestures and low 
mutterings seemed to mean mischief. Most of the assistant maskers were seized 
with fear, and, jumping out of the car, were lost to sight. Not so his Holiness, who 
continued to sprinkle the people beneath, apparently quite unconscious of the storm 
he was raising, until one of the mob fired an apple which struck the tiara off his head, 
smashing it to atoms. 

The barber, maddened with rage, turned towards the thrower, and, clenching his 
fist, showered a volley of oaths at him, out of all keeping with his assumed character. 
A shout of derision drowned his voice, and he was assailed on all sides by a per- 
fect storm of rotten eggs, clods of mud, and stones. He was now fully-alive to 
the situation. He whipped up his lowing steeds and dashed round the first corner, 
the crowd following in hot pursuit. We could still hear the rattling of the missiles 
and the scoffs and jeers of the populace. . Then, all of a sudden, a long, loud shout 
of triumphant malice was raised. I could contain myself no longer. 

**Let’s go and see what they ’re up to!” I cried to Tom, and, without another 
word, we rushed down stairs into the street, and were round the corner in a second. 
We found that the cart had been overturned by the frantic mob, who were now fast 
hurrying from the scene, bearing the barber in their midst. 

We followed, curious to see what would take place. At last they stopped in front 
of a large stagnant pond. Then two stalwart fellows, taking hold of the unhappy 
barber, in spite of his entreaties, promises, and menaces, threw him bodily into the 
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water. He sank, and several seconds elapsed ere he rose again to the surface, blow- 
ing like a porpoise. 

‘* P.p-p-per Baa-a-cco!” he blubbered, endeavoring to swim ashore. 

But the populace had n’t done with him yet. With loud execrations they drove 
him from the bank, and showered stones upon his head. Whether they meant to 
drown him or not I can’t say ; but there were some ugly-looking fellows among them, 
who seemed up to anything. 

Their victim was certainly pretty far gone when some one bawled out from the 
outskirts of the crowd, ‘‘ Police ! here come the police !” 

The way that assembly dispersed was magical; and when the officers of the law 
reached the spot, they only found the poor little barber, extended upon the ground 
in utter exhaustion. 

He was conveyed to his house “a sadder and a wiser man,” and I have good 
authority for stating that he never played Pope again. 


W. S. Walsh. 
Camopey, N. J. 


HOW ANNIE AND TOMMIE “PLAYED CHRISTMAS.” 


CHRISTMAS and New Year with their fun and frolic were over, and the last of 
our holiday visitors had left for their country homes. 

I found on waking one morning that Old Winter, in a spiteful freak, had donned 
his snowy mantle, and had again set us all a-shiver by his icy touch. He knew very 
well that the little tender germs were swelling and swelling away down in the ground, 
and a day or two before, he might have seen the first round leaves of the March 
violet peeping from under the great, gnarled roots of the forest-trees. But the old 
fellow was jealous of a golden-haired lassie we all love, gentle Spring, and so he 
thought he would have revenge on ws. 

At least, so I judged him, as I sat in the front window watching the merry school- 
children hurry by, loaking like so many little animated woollen bundles, with chubby 
‘* balmoral-stockinged ” legs attached. 

Presently, with a clatter of laughter, Annie and Tommie, my baby sister and 
brother, burst into the room. One glance showed that something unusual was “on 
the docket,” so I pushed aside the curtains just a little, and enjoyed the entertainment 
from a ‘* private box.” 

‘* Now shut the door, Tommie, and let’s have a nice time playing Christmas, — 
that’s a dear,” and Annie gleefully rubbed her hands in joyous anticipation. 

First, they rolled mamma’s great easy-chair right up in front of the fire; then 
followed the sofa-cushions, and next papa’s shawl from the rack in the hall. 

** You must lie down here, Tommie, on our little bed, (it’s a nice little bed, isn’t 
it?) and maybe Santa Claus will put something for you on this chair, —yes, on this 
one with a cane bottom. Shut your eyes “ight. 1’ll hide behind the book-case.” 

(Did any of “Our Young Folks” ever tell a “‘little one” to shut its eyes, and 
note the effect? Try it, if you haven't. Say “‘tight.”) 

‘* Why, Tommie, don’t sguench up your face so,” said Annie, laughing, ‘You 
look like Cousin Bob, when he chewed up a whole crab-apple at one time.” 

‘* They ‘ll come open then ; see if they don’t,” responded Tommie. 

‘*O, you can shut them tight, without puckering up your fat face that way !” 
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Annie crept across the carpet, toward her little hanging book-shelves, on which 
she had stowed her stock of Christmas gifts, safe from Tommie’s marauding fingers. 
She heard something stir. Tommie’s eyes, true to his prophecy, had ‘‘come open,” 
and he was taking advantage of that circumstance to peep up the chimney. 

**O you naughty fellow, you’re peeping! Santa Claus won’t give a ‘peeper’ 
anything. Mamma said so. Go right out in the hall.” Tommie vanished imme- 
diately. Annie would call him when Santa Claus left. 

Climbing up on a chair, Annie took down from the shelves, first, a miniature china 
basket filled with dondons. She looked hesitatingly at it a minute, but ‘‘stuck” to 
her resolution, and placed it, with her illustrated copy of ‘‘ The Babes in the W cod,” 
on the chair. 

Tommie was in the room at the first call. 

** And did he come, Sister Annie, sure enough? O dear, just see what pretties ! 
I—I believe Ill taste some of these” ; and, boy-like, Baby Tommie made a raid 
on the donbons. ‘Take some, Annie; I ’spect Santa Tlaus had ter pay a quarter 
for these.” 

‘*O Tommie, but you have n’t let me tell you what he said. He just nodded his 
head, so, and said, ‘Tell little Tommie I bring him these because he gave his bright 
silver dollar that Uncle Seth gave him to poor ragged Charley. I love kind, good 
Kittle boys,’ and then, before I could call you'to thank him, he was off.” 

**It is your time now. Go out, Sister Annie, and let’s see what you will get. 
He'll go off.” 

‘*O, let’s play something else. Here is the bird-book all ready, red-birds, black- 
birds, blue-birds, yell — ” 

**No, no, no. Make haste, he is waiting now”; and, by a few manly tugs, he 
prevailed on Annie to go out. 

Twice, thrice, Tommie’s eager face peered out from behind the book-case. The 
slender hands of the Swiss clock on the mantle pointed to five, eight, ten minutes, 
and nothing yet. 

Tap, tap, tap at the door. ‘‘ Let me in now, Tommie,” begged Annie. 

‘*No,” he said, running to the door, ‘‘I am coming out; I think he sees me. 
We'll look in by and by, and see.” 

Now, for my part. Quickly I sped through the opposite door into my room. 
From a bureau drawer I took out a beautiful wax doll that I had bought a few days 
before for Annie’s approaching birthday. I arranged its soft blond curls, and 
smoothed down the soft tulle dress, with its dainty lace trimmings. I then opened 
my writing-desk and pencilled on a card, “* Zo my dear little friend Annie.” 1 had 
just time to get back to my “box,” after placing the doll on the chair, when the 
door opened. Tommie came first. I can never forget the look that flashed over 
his face, when his eyes rested on the chair, and it would take a far more cunning 
pen than mine to picture Annie’s surprise. 

She has never, as yet, solved the mystery, and one day last week I overheard her 
telling Lottie Erwin and Jenny Roberts all about it. They were all three discussing 
over their doll boxes the individuality of Santa Claus, and Annie used this incident, 
as a “clincher” on her side of the argument, — that there are “‘ make-believe Santa 
Clauses, and a sure-enough Santa Claus, too,” 

A wise little cranium hers, 

“ Willie Wylde.” 

Tuskeczs, Ala. 
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KNITTING-WORK. 


Let others daintily tat and embroider, nor deign to look at my poorer knitting- 
work, —to me it is a source of great comfort, always varying its sympathy to suit 
the mood in which it may find me. 

Sometimes I am glad; my heart throbs high with happiness ; in every flower and 
blade of grass, in every tree that dips its leafy top in the blue of heaven, I see the 
impress of God’s finger; in every brook and warble of the wild bird’s song I hear 
the utterance of his voice. Then into the homely stocking I weave bright thoughts 
of a beautiful world. Nor is my confidence in vain. The wool twines itself lovingly 
about my fingers, and the needles in their cheerful, constant converse echo the thoughts 
in my mind. 

Again clouds overshadow my life. It seems naught but ‘‘a long, a rough, a weary 
road.” No flowers, no sunshine, no joy. The cold phantom, Memory, keeps grim 
watch over the graves in my heart. And O the dreary desolateness of heart graves ! 
My unheeded knitting-work looks its silent reproach, as I take it in my hand, and 
the heated tears fall upon it. The wool grows softer under my saddened touch ; the 
clash and clatter of the needles sink into a gentle whisper in their kindly efforts to 
console me, and as one by one in quick succession I note the stitches change their 
places, my brain becomes clearer, and the troubles on my heart seem to have fallen 
into the work. 

Then quaint thoughts come clustering around the glistening needles. I see my work 
increase by the simple effort I make in placing the wool over the ends and drawing it 
through the stitches ; relax my effort, and the work remains unchanged ; continue the 
motion, but fail to use the wool, and still it is the same. While my hands are thus 
employed, my mind finds amusement in the semblance between the work and life. 
I remember that we cannot by our work a/one form a truly beautiful character, but 
must constantly draw material from the Great Source, and then by our own hands it 
must be wrought into a symmetry and beauty pleasing to the Father. 

But see ! I have carelessly dropped a stitch. Half vaguely I watch it, forgetting 
that to save my work the wandering stitch should be at once reclaimed. At first the 
injury is very slight, — scarcely to be noticed, in fact ; but it creeps stealthily adown, 
adown the work, until too late I find that my labor is almost lost because of the ugly 
streak my carelessness has made. I see in this an evil habit, scarcely perceptible 
at first, but slowly and surely stealing its way along, until a life is irrevocably marred 
that might otherwise have seemed perfect. 

Anon I fall to making comparisons between the work and people I have seen. 
There are the coarse, unpleasant black or brown stocking people, from whom we 
instinctively turn aside, as they stalk along through life, savagely pushing everything 
before them, while they cry out from hearts void of any love save for self, ‘‘ Life ’s 
a wofully practical race, and you folks that stop to pluck flowers by the way 
will find the gate at the other end closed before you!” Then the blue and white 
yarn, ‘‘mixed” I think they call it; does it not carry you into the very midst of 
jolly, good-natured farm people by whom it is used so much? It does me, until I 
can almost see the gay family, rejoicing in the full possession of physical and moral 
health, gathered around the evening table, and with them can almost taste the yellow 
pumpkin-pies and nicely seasoned ginger-snaps. 

The bright, gayly plaided work represents another class of people. These I fancy 
are mostly young girls. Gay, joyous creatures, who, though now and then surprised 
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into the knowledge that life is not all dreams and fancies, persist in never quarrelling 
with it, but laugh their way along, as merry as a June day. Capricious, dangerous 
creatures they may be, —and, like a skein of tangled yarn, the more we work at 
them the worse they may get, — yet withal so full of warmth and sunshine are they, 
making us so happy by their presence even while they torture us, that we can but 
love and take them to our hearts, almost wishing that the world were filled with just 
such beings. 

And the pretty white knitting-work, — shawls and other articles of real artistic 
beauty, — even this passed over common wooden needles, stitch by stitch, and in 
every one invisible threads of genius and patience are cunningly interwoven. And 
this in its delicate beauty reminds me of persons not less pure, — characters that, save 
for the hard, unpliable needles of discipline, could never have been woven into the 
quiet, loving influence which falls like a dainty drapery about those who come within 
their charmed circle, winning the love and admiration of all. 

Ah, this work of mine has suggested many a kindly thought to me; and while I 
remember its consolations and cheerful chats, while reverence lives in my heart for 
the dear old grandmother who first guided my childish hands into its mysteries, 


never will I forsake my knitting-work. 
Genie M. Wilde. 
Dusvugue, Iowa. 


A TRIP TO VERSAILLES, 


WE were spending the warm, summer-like month of May in Paris, and, after 
seeing the most attractive sights of that great metropolis, were looking about for 
a pleasant day’s excursion into the country. We fixed upon Versailles, with its 
beautiful old palace, the former home of the unfortunate queen, Marie Antoinette, 
and her royal spouse, who exchanged all this magnificence for a dreary prison. 

We left Paris in the morning, and, after a lovely half-hour’s ride in the cars, 
arrived at our destination. We were soon in a dilapidated old omnibus, slowly 
moving over the rough stones to the western end of the town, where the old palace 
gardens lie. We drew up at a very handsome gate, guarded by French soldiers, 
who, in their gay red and blue uniforms, stood at a respectful distance, as we passed 
through and found ourselves in an open court, with the palace on three sides of us. 
Taking no notice of the guides, who at the moment of our entrance had surrounded 
us, we began at once to examine the buildings. 

The outside of the palace is not at all imposing. The wings are of homely red 
brick ; while the main structure is built of some kind of light-colored stone, richly 
sculptured, and has quite an elegant appearance. We proceeded at once to the north 
wing, and, with a number of other ladies and gentlemen, were shown into a little 
office, where our canes, umbrellas, etc. were taken from us, to be kept till our 
return. 

We then started for the grounds, and, though papa had been there before, we 
found it necessary to take a guide, for it would be very easy for strangers to lose 
themselves in the labyrinth of long avenues that cross and recross each other at all 
angles. He led us along a passage through the building, and out upon a broad, 
marble-paved terrace, from which we obtained a lovely view. We descended a flight 
of steps to the edge of a very large basin, where there was a group of marble 
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mermaids holding up shells, out of which the water came splashing down into their 
laughing faces, and flying in sparkling spray around them, 

There are a great many box-trees in the garden, that have been growing for hun- 
dreds of years, and are now from ten to fifteen feet high, — the greatest size they ever 
attain, I believe. These are cut into all manner of queer shapes, and contrast oddly 
with the beautiful majestic elms and poplars that grow beside them. 

We walked down the avenue that runs through from the fountain, to another a 
quarter of a mile distant, with a velvety lawn between, that made me think of croquet 
immediately. We walked, I should think, for over two hours, through the most 
beautiful avenues, arched overhead by the boughs of grand old trees, and past many 
very beautiful fountains ; then, returning to the palace, and resting awhile in an ante- 
chamber, we entered the almost endless gallery of paintings. 

Most of the pictures were so fine that we wanted to stop and examine them 
closely, but our time would not allow of that, and we were obliged to hurry through 
the last few rooms much more quickly than we wished, although our eyes ached 
with looking at brilliant things. 

We had not yet visited the little palace, or, as it is called, the Petit Trianon ; so 
we set out again through the park, in another direction, and soon arrived there. It 
is a’ very pretty building, only one story high, and in the shape of a half-circle, so 
that all the rooms look out on the back and front. The guide took us in, and we 
walked through a long suite of apartments, all of them beautifully furnished, and 
fitted up according to the style of Louis XIV. Marie Antoinette lived here much of 
the time ; and it seemed to us a great deal more homelike than most of the palaces we 
had seen. Her bed and dressing-rooms have been preserved very nearly as she left 
them, and all the little ornaments and knick-knacks still remain undisturbed. Sev- 
eral handsome rooms have been fitted up in modern style, and are used for the 
reception of royal guests, who sometimes visit Versailles. Not long before we were 
there, the Prince of Wales, we were told, had dined in the very room in which we 
were then standing. 

The sun was very near setting when we emerged from the Trianon, and took our 
way over a grassy lawn, toward the royal carriage-house, where all the old state 
coaches and sedan-chairs are kept. There were five cumbrous state carriages, lined 
inside with bright-colored satins, now faded and worn, and heavy with gilded carving 
without. There were also several sedan-chairs, one of which had been used by Marie 
Antoinette. 

When we had seen the carriages, we went out and looked about us. It was a 
beautiful view, but we were very, very tired, and I am afraid did not appreciate it. 
Before us lay a long velvety slope, dotted with beautiful trees and statues, and inter- 
sected with smoothly gravelled walks. Above all, just in sight at the top of the hill, 
stood the palace we wished to reach. It seemed to me to be smiling derisively, 
and daring us to get there ; for a long walk, even over smooth paths, and under 
swaying, whispering elms at twilight, was not a very delightful prospect to us, weary 
belated travellers, who expected to lose the train, and be obliged to spend the night 
in a strange hotel. 

It was nearly six o’clock, and the train we had intended to take was to start at 
half past, which left us very little time to get back to the station, — for it was over 
two miles, and nothing to carry us but our unwilling feet, which had nearly given 
out already ; but it was necessary, and so we started for the top of the hill. When 
we were about half-way up, we saw a cab dimly defined in the distance, and all 
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seemed to feel a sudden impulse, for off we started on a run, determined to overtake 
the retiring vehicle. It stopped, — O, how glad we were! We hastened our steps, 
calling and gesticulating. The driver evidently saw us, and understood our motions, 
for he turned around and shouted, ‘* Bien /” which means, all right. 

He helped us into the carriage, where we lounged and rested till arriving at the 
station. We found the train on the point of starting, and had only time to jump 
into.a car, when the whistle sounded and we were off. 

Julia Metcalf, age 14. 


MiLwauxkeg, Wisconsin. 


HOW ARTHUR RAN AWAY. 


ARTHUR was a sturdy little fellow, about five years old, with hair like sunlight 
on a French marigold, and a little freckled face, that was a very pleasant face, too, 
when it did not happen to have a shade of discontent on it, as it did just now. 

Arthur was giving his opinion quite freely to the great yellow cat, who sat perched 
on the gate-post, eying him with no very loving glances. You don’t remember, but 
doubtless kitty did, the innumerable times when Arthur had tied the string of ‘‘ bell- 
peppers ” round her neck, and left her to sneeze her unoffending head off at her 
leisure ; nor the time he tied her to the vestry-door by the tail, and she favored 
the company assembled at a Methodist watch-meeting, with dismal howls in varied 
keys. 

Well, as Arthur told his troubles to his feline friend, she listened with grave atten- 
tion, though a close observer might have detected an expression of latent malice 
in the small green disc of her eye. 

**I don’t see why great big fellows, five years old, that dress their own selves, 
ought to be sent down town for a dozen pearl buttons, every time Miss Scissors comes. 
Mother never gives me a chocolate-drop when I get back, eiver, and Miss Ellis 
always does, and —” 

Here his eye fell on a tall, angular figure, stalking down the lane, enveloped in an 
unusually gaudy Bay State shawl, and carrying a few necessary articles, such as a 
parasol, a bundle of patterns, a reticule, an extra shawl, etc. 

‘Mother Marden, you don’t mean Miss Cilicia is coming here again ?” 

** Yes, she is,” was the reply from within, ‘‘and I want you —” What she wanted 
Arthur did not stop to see, but darted up the lane, as if grizzly bears were in hot 
pursuit. 

He finally stopped before a large old-fashioned house, with lavender, heath, and 
sweet-williams growing within the white palings, and — yes, a fair young lady just 
stepping out of the door. It was his Sunday-school teacher. 

‘** Why, Artie,” — and Miss Ellis stooped for a kiss, — ‘* what brings my little boy 
up here at eight o’clock in the morning?” 

**O, I do’ know! nothing particular, I guess,” said Arthur, indifferently. “I 
should n’t wonder, eiver, if I had run away.” 

**Run away!” and the blue eyes grew sober. ‘‘ Why, Artie! But I suppose 
you mean you are going right back ?” 

**O no,” said Artie, disdainfully, ‘‘that would n’t be running away at all! I 
sha’ n’t go home till to-morrow, anyhow, and ferhaps I sha’ n’t for sixteen years !” 

Miss Ellis smiled, but only said, ‘‘ If you will come with me, Artie, I’ll show you 
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a sad little sight, that is very different from your nice, pleasant home. The little 
boy we are going to see has never walked in his life ; his mother is dead, and he lies 
all alone in his room, while his father is at work. I have been to see him very often, 
and have read to him, and taken flowers to him; but I am afraid I shall never do 
that any more.” 

They went into a dark, dirty street, known as ‘‘ Rag Alley,” and stopped before 
a house equally dark and dirty, but into which a ray of light had fallen, four years 
before. 

In a small room on a low bed lay a little creature, strangely bent and twisted, 
but with a face so sweet and touching in its beauty, that Arthur held his breath. 
The great, wonderful blue eyes had a light more of heaven than earth ; the white 
forehead, where the blue veins showed plainly, was shaded by long curls of pale 
gold-color. The face, with its look of patient gnffering, brightened as Miss Ellis 
entered, and a little thin hand was held out to her. 

**T’m so glad you have come!” he said, with a little sigh. ‘* What little boy 
is that?” 

**It’s little Arthur, Teddy,” said Miss Ellis; ‘“‘he has come to see you, because 
he is so sorry you are sick.” 

‘*T am glad you are well, little boy,” said Teddy, gravely. ‘‘Is father there?” 

A bundle of rags, with a gray head above, rose from its kneeling position at the 
foot of the bed, and came round to touch the little face with a tender, loving touch. 

‘* How long has he been so, Dennis?” asked Miss Ellis, 

‘* Since yesterday, mum,” was the reply. ‘*The docthur says he can only last a 
little while now, the little saint he is, father’s poor little patient saint !” 

There were tears in his eyes, but he knelt down by the bedside, drawing his rough 
coat-sleeve across his face. 

‘* Little Teddy,” asked Miss Ellis, bending down, ‘‘do you suffer much now?” 

‘* Not much, ma’am ; I am only tired now. I guess I shall sleep soon.” 

Yes, little Teddy, the sleep is almost here. The little life of pain and deformity 
will soon become ‘‘ one grand, sweet song,” the song of redemption. 

‘Teddy, could you say a little prayer after me?” 

“Tl say anything after you, cause I know ’t will be so good, ma’am,” and the 
little clear voice repeated slowly : — 

“* Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 

Arthur, gazing through his tears, saw a wondrous change upon the little face. 

Teddy lifted his hand with a listening look. ‘‘ Don’t you hear de boofer moosic ?” 
And after a minute, ‘‘ De boofer moosic, and de pitty light, shinin’ for Teddy !” 

Yes, the ‘‘ boofer light ” had shone out for little Teddy, and would shine on him 
forevermore. 

After a while a little child walked into Mrs. Marden’s kitchen, and threw himself 
on her neck. 

‘*O mamma, I was going to run away, and not come back for twenty-five years, 
and I went down to see little Teddy, and he never walked in his life, and had n’t 
any mother, and he is dead, and O mamma, mamma, don’t you want some pearl 
buttons ?” 

Winogene, age 15. 
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ENIGMAS. My xinth is in left, but not in right. 

No. 27. My ¢enzh is in darkness, but not in light. 
My eleventh ’s in creep, but not in run. 

Ae ‘ My ¢we/fth is in pistol, but not in gun. 

May foe 7 ™ seek; but eet dn od. My thirteenth ’s in tight, but not in loose, 
My next is in wheat, but not in bind. crite ; ‘ 
tei dentin toeaiien ten anniel del My /ourteenth’s in sailing, but not in cruise. 

y ys 3 My fifteenth ’s in college, but not in aca- 

demic. 
Raleigh. My wole is a popular epidemic. 
Will. & Vint. 

No. 28 


I am composed of 5 letters. WORD SQUARES. 

My frst is in sport, but not in fun. No. 30. 

My second is in rifle, but not in gun. My tst adorns the outside of a letter. 

My Zhird is in lace, but not in silk. My 2d drinks rum, when water would be 

My fourth is in cream, but-not in milk. better. 

My ft is in fish, but not in meat. My 34, a fruit much used for making pies. 

My whole is something delicious to eat. | My 4th ice does before our very eyes. 
Addie V. K., age 11. | My 5th prints books of every sort and 

size. L. B.A. 


I am composed of 3 letters. 


My whole makes some sick and others 
well, 


No. 29. 
. seateietbik No. 31. 
am composed of 15 letters. GEOGRAPHICAL SQUARE. 


My first is soe but not sy talk. The diagonals of the square are two cities of 
My second ’s in trot, but not in walk, Europe. 


My ¢hird is in many, but not in few. . A city of Europe. 

My fourth is in me, but not in you. 2. A city of Europe. 

My ith is in soup, but not in stew. 3. A city of Europe. 

My sixth is in cut, but not in hew. 4. A city of Europe. 

My seventh is in youth, but not in age. 5. A sound of North America. 
My ¢ighth is in leaf, but not in page. Adam Ant. 





GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
No. 32. 
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BURIED CITIES IN THE WEST. 


No. 35. 

1. We appeal to nothing but your char- 
ities. 

2. You have lost hope! or I am mis- 
taken. 

3. Harry yields the palm this day to 
none in skating. 

4. Who was Galen? A noted physician 
of ancient time. 

5. The innocent man was taken —O 
shame ! — to prison. 

6. A good jockey will win on a fast 
horse. 

7. The frightened Georgian faltered, 
“Take, O Kuklux, all my goods!” 

8. The wounds of rankling insults re- 
mained in her soul. 
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9. The nomad is on his fiery steed. 
to. A drunkard is bent on his own ruin. 
F7- C. 


SOME NOTED CLERGYMEN. 
No. 36. 

. Weighs the most. 

. Comparatively speaking, wooden. 

. Finished. 

A hard case. 

. Ship’s place of safety. 

. A young lady described. 

. Rarely sees daylight. 

. The most windy. 

A coal-miner. 

to. A peripatetic. 

II. 500 and a funny fellow. / 

Layman. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS.—No 37. 


Wy 





PLANTED FLOWERS. — No. 38. 

1. Plant a broken heart, what will come 
up? 

2. Plant John Rogers and another like 
him, and what will come up? 

3. Plant sheep, and what will come up? 

4 Plant the bride of Lammermoor, 
what will come up? 

5. Plant the sun, and ow will it come 
up? 

6. Plant a lady of uncertain age at a 
ball, what will come up? 

Grace W. 


BURIED BIRDS. — No. 39. 


1. I once put up with a host rich in 
goodness, as well as abundance. 
2. How much awkwardness some peo- 


C. Clinton. 


teries is the largest, Arlington, Chatta- 
nooga, or Gettysburg? 

5. How can a rye-field be made most 
productive ? 

6. Charles, are you fond of bacon? 
Dorman says you are. 

7. I saw in Susan’s box a gold pen, 
guinea, scissors, and a crochet-needle. 

8. George Gaspar rowed his boat across 
the Ohio in fifteen minutes. 

9g. The Great Mogul lives in Delhi. 

to. Excuse the rhyme just for this time. 

Whom to expel I cannot tell. 

11. The annual pew-renting is an occa- 
sion of much interest in many churches. 

12. I saw a pedlar knock three times 
before the door was opened. 

13. Pigs wallow in mire, and enjoy it. 





ple display when a little excited! 

3. The “Sea Glen” is the name of my 
brother’s boat. 

4. Which of the three national ceme- 


; time. 


14. How long will it take to exhume 


| all these birds ? 


15. This will do very well for the first 
“ Fay Bee Aye.” 
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Why is this rebus liable to be arrested ? 
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AN EVENING PARTY. — No. 41. 


(HIDDEN GUESTS.) 

1. I told him I wanted garden seeds. 

2. That day was well ended. 

3. He showed considerable rancor and 
spite. 

4. We ran to the bridge to cross 
quickly. 

5. If elixirs are useful, I will consent to 
them. 

6. He plays the piano, bass-viol, and 
flute. 

7. Take no step henceforth without 
consulting me. 

8. You have no idea of the odor and 
beauty of that rose. 

9. Do you fancy rustic scenery or city 
streets ? 

10. Call me when you will, I am ready. 

11. ’T was the best her house afforded. 

12. Books, mainly diaries and almanacs, 
covered the table. 

13. ’T is easily answered, it has but one 
objection. 

14. She is not a bit happier than before. 

15. I had a dream as on a summer 
night I slept. Ada Mason. 





CLASSICAL ENIGMA. — No. 42. 


1. The hero of Homer’s Iliad. 

2. Spirits who presided over the birth 
and life of men. 

3. The hero of Virgil’s Aineid. 

4. One of the Gorgons. 

5. A queen of the Amazons who was 
one of the Gorgons. 

6. A king of Crete. 

7. The goddess of night. 

8 A king of Thebes, who solved the 
riddle.of the Sphinx. 

9. The goddess of vengeance. 

The initials of the answers form the 
name of the commander-in-chief of the 
Grecian army at the siege of Troy. 

“ Bouncing Bet,” age 12. 


ANSWERS. 


15. Turkey in Europe (U ). 
16. Grasshopper. - _ 
17. Last night between 8 and 9 o'clock two 
fellows in Cambridge ate 62 codfish balls. 

{(Last) (knight Jeteween 8 and 9) (oak lock) (two 
oat) (inXk aim bridge) (8)(60 two) (codfish) 

s 

18. 1+ Scar, cars. 2. Stable, bleats. 3. Spool, 
loops. 4 Pills, spill. 

~ 1. Atlanta. 2. Canton. 3. Paris. 4. Ghent. 
5. Preston. 6. Manilla. 7. Bogota. 

20. Jack Hazard. 

21. Alcohol, 





22. Axle. 
23. 


ecncr 
Faewwar 


L s 

24. 1%. Forget-me-not. 2. Four-o’clock. 
Hollybock. 4- Mourning bride. 5. Bachelor's 
buttons. 6. Sage. 

25. Think twice before you speak. 

{Crh in K tevice) before (yew)o peak.)] 

26. A tea (7) party. 
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CO= magazine went to press earlier than usual 
last month, and we were consequently unable 
to give in it the following answers to questions 
which appeared in our January “ Letter Box.” 


CAMDEN, N. J., Dec. 26, 1871. 
Eprtors or “ Our YounG Forks”: — 

I send an answer to the first question asked by 
“ A Scholar,” which I hope will be found satis- 
factory. 

The most powerful king of England could not 
be either one of its ancient or recent kings. The 
feudal system of ancient times was as great a re- 
straint on royal authority as in more modern times 
was the popular spirit of liberty. We will, there- 
fore, find the most powerful king of England liv- 
ing at the interval between the abolition of the 
feudal system and the first serious signs of a spirit 
of independence among the people. That king 
was most certainly Henry VIII. It was not till 
the reign of his father Henry VII. that the feudal 
system came virtually to an end, the slaughter of 
the nobles in the Wars of the Roses rendering its 
abolition easy, nor did the people become insub- 
ordinate in a troublesome way until the reign of 
James I. 

Henry VIII. was the most powerful of Eng- 
land’s monarchs both at home and abroad. At 
home, he pillaged convents, bullied Parliament, 
burned and beheaded whoever he wished to get 
rid of (including a couple of wives), and had his 
own way generally. John in ancient and James 
II. in modern times, both monarchs far less tyran- 
nical than Henry, were deposed by their subjects, 
who would not submit to their tyranny. The 
former was deposed by the nobles, the other by 
the commoners. Henry VIII. feared neither, 
and oppressed both alike. 

Abroad, no king of England was more power- 
ful than he was. He held the balance between 
the two mighty monarchs, Charles V. and Francis 
I., and both feared and flattered him. At no time 
were the English soldiers in better condition for 
fighting their foes. The bravest veterans of 
France lost heart before them, and fled without 
an effort to withstand them, at the Battle of the 
Spurs, — so called from this precipitate flight. 





The establishment of the Reformation in Eng- | 
land is the principal event by which the reign | 


of Henry VIII. is distinguished. 





It was distinguished by other events, such as 
the Battle of Flodden Hill, the Battle of the 
Spurs, the celebrated meeting on the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, and last, though not least, by 
the introduction of carrots and turnips and some 
other eatable roots into England. Various men 
who have become famous also distinguished this 
reign, such as Sir Thomas More, Cardinal Wol- 
sey, Cranmer, the Earl of Surrey, who gained the 
battle of Flodden Hill, and others. 

Yours respectfully, 
R. Moytan WaAtsn, Jr. 


Dollie S. considers Queen Elizabeth the most 
powerful sovereign, but Henry VII. the most 
powerful king that ever reigned over England ; 
and says in answer to “A Scholar's” second 
question : ‘ No one knows who invented the mag- 
netic needle ; it was used in China a thousand 
years ago, but the Mariner’s Compass was first 
used by the Venetians or the Genoese in the four- 
teenth century.” 


Stella Price says Henry VIII. ; but agrees with 
Dollie in her answer to the second question. 


“ Sammy” names Richard I. and Edward III. 
as the two most powerful kings. He also answers 
G.’s question regarding the magnetic needle: “If 
a magnetic needle were placed on the north pole, 
it would point to the north magnetic pole of the 
earth. If it were placed on the magnetic pole, 
it would point in any desired direction whatever. 
The magnetic dipping needle would on the real 
pole point to the magnetic pole; on the magnetic 
pole it would point directly down to the centre 
of the earth. The magnetic pole north is in 
Hudson’s Bay. The one south is south of Tas- 
mania.” 


“ Inquirer” writes, in answer to the latter 
question : ‘‘ The best information up to this time 
is that the north pole, instead of being (as has 
been supposed) a frozen region, is a warm open 
sea with perhaps a large continent in its centre. 
.+.+ Dr. Kane found that after he entered the 
extreme cold of the Arctic Circle the needle 
seemed to lose its power, sometimes dipping one 
way, then another, and in some instances to spin 
round It is a known fact that the needle 
on the same spot on the land or water points only 


















twice a year in p 


isely the direction, th 
being at all other times a slight and sometimes 








a greater variation. . . . . Therefore,” he con- 
cludes, “ our young friend, will have to wait some 
time yet for a correct answer; there may be a 
great many surmises or suggestions, but the 
true solution of the question is not yet.” 


























“ Meg Merrilies” gives the following explana- 
tion of the phrase, “‘ showing the white feather,”’ 
without, however, vouching for its authenticity : 
“The white feathers of the ostrich are generally 
concealed under its wings. When it runs from 
an enemy, however, and uses its wings to increase 
its speed, the white feathers are exposed. Hence 
the expression ‘showing the white feather’ has 
been applied to cowardice.” 


Allie W, Wheeler quotes, on the same subject, 
the following from Webster’s Dictionary: “ To 
show the white feather ; to give indications of cow- 
ardice ; a phrase borrowed from the cockpit, where 
a white feather in the tail of a cock is considered 
a token that he is not of the true game breed.” 


This is very probably the origin of the phrase. 
And here let us say that, although we like to have 
our readers send good and pertinent questions to 
the “Letter Box,” they should always before 
doing so be sure that the proper answers to them 
are not to be found in such dictionaries and books 
of reference as they may have at hand. 





























































































































We have received several answers to E. B, M.’s 
question regarding postage-stamps. B. W. Leavell 
(age 14) says: “‘ The idea of stamped paper origi- 
, « nated about 1653, in France, with M. de Velayer, 
who established a private post, placing boxes on 
the corners of the street, as our mail-boxes of the 
present day, and placing therein the letters sealed 
by means of pieces of stamped paper fastened 
around them ; but this was not well patronized, 
aud, consequently, was soon disused.” 

Similar unsuccessful attempts were afterwards 
made in France and other countries. , ... “ But 
we are indebted to Rowland Hill for the postal 
reform, which was introduced by him into the 
British Parliament in 1837, and which proposed 
that letters should be prepaid by means of stamped 
covers or envelopes. It was adopted, and put 
into operation May 6, 1840. After the scheme 
was fully matured in England, it passed into gen- 
eral use throughout the civilized nations of the 
globe.” 


Thomas Robins writes : ‘ England was the first 
to issue stamps in 1840. After her the nations 
come in the following order : Brazil, 1843 ; Russia, 
1847 ; United States, 1847; France, 1849; Bavaria, 
1849; Prussia, 1850; Austria, 1850. These nations 
are only a few of the number of those who now 
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Kline’s ‘ Postage-Stamp Album,’ he can find all 
he desires in the way of postage-stamp informa- 
tion.” 


Answered also at length by W. E. Leonard, 
and by Alice B. B. (age 11), Frank E. Webb, 
R. R. Upjohn, and Mamie H. Brittain. 


“ Sammy” writes thus in reply to a previous 
question as to the best book in the English lan- 
guage: “‘ The best book in English literature is 
hard to find. I will mention a few good ones; 
none is the best, Addison is the finest in the 
way of ease and perfect grace. Swift excels in 
rough vigor. Johnson, who has many faults, is 
celebrated for his finely turned long sentences. 
It is said his Rasselas is unmatched, and any one 
on reading it feels a regular flow of beautiful and 
refined thought. The English Bible is the type 
of our Jure language, unmixed with Latin and 
Greek. It is the very best monument the Anglo- 
Saxon race can have. Shakespeare was the best 
tragic author of all ages, Spenser’s Faerie Queene 
is universally admired. The three books most 
read in our language are the Bible, Shakespeare, 
and Pilgrim’s Progress. But, out of our language, 
to pick the best book is absolutely impossible.” 


OHIO, ILLINOIS, December 23, 1871. 

Dear Sirs: The insects described by H. S. in 
the January number of “Our Young Folks” are 
not beetles, but are classed by scientific men as 
“mites,” and are placed in the same group with 
itch mites and ticks. They are parasitic upon 
many beetles that frequent carrion and manure. 
Inserting their beaks between the horny plates 
of the beetle’s armor, they retain their hold with 
as great tenacity, according to their size, as do 
their large relatives upon sheep and cattle. 

Often after dislodging them, I have removed 
their victim, when they would run frantically to 
and fro, as though their lives depended upon re- 
gaining their former position. If unsuccessful they 
would soon hide away ; perhaps to lie in ambush 
for the next beetle that passed near them. 

Similar parasitic mites are common upon Euro- 
pean beetles; particularly upon the different 
species of Necrophorus and Geotrufes, the same 
families that are subject to their attacks here. 

Entomologists have never given much attention 
to these minute insects, and but little is known 
concerning them. 

Yours truly, 
G. M. Dopae. 

P. S. There is probably no difference between 
Illinois and Kansas prairie-chickens. I have com- 
monly found from twelve to fourteen eggs in each 
nest, and they are of a dusky white color There 
are often two or three quails’ eggs among the 
others, but, so far as I have observed, these soon 





issue postage-stamps. If E. B. M. will look in 





get broken 
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An average egg measures four and one half 
inches in circumference longitudinally, and four 
inches transversely, around the bulge or largest 
part. Each one can apply these ts 
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moral ; and a new volume of “ Public and Parlor 
Readings,” by Professor L. B. Monree, whose 
first volume of “ Humorous Selections” was so 





for himself, and determine whether a prairie-chick- 
en’s egg is one third or one half as large as that 
oft quoted ‘‘ common hen’s egg.” 

G. M. D. 


Recent Books. — We trust that our readers in 
quest of new books watch carefully the lists which 
appear in our advertising sheets. Messrs. J. R. 
Osgood & Co. are constantly issuing new and 
attractive volumes, of interest and value for old 
and young. Messrs. Lee & Shepard bring out 
almost every day some novelty delightful to the 
eyes of boys and girls; witness “Among the 
Brigands,” a racy, rattling book of adventure 
by Professor DeMille ; “The Turning Wheel,” 
another of Paul Cobden’s Beckoning Series ; 
“The Doctor’s Daughter,” a charming story by 
Sophie May, and another of the “‘ Little Prudy’s 
Flyaway Series,” by the same author; “The 
Sophomores of Radcliff,” by Elijah Kellogg ; two 
new books by the ever popular “‘ Oliver Optic” ; 
and more of the same sort than we have space 
to mention. We must, however, speak particu- 
larly of “Singular Creatures,” by Mrs. George 
Cupples, a book of entertaining Scottish stories 
of chickens, ducks, cats, dogs, birds, monkeys, 
and people. All these volumes are illustrated. 

Messrs. S. W. Partridge & Co., London, pub- 
lish a “* Tiny Library” for young children, two 
volumes of which we have seen, and of which 
we can truly say that they contain as sweet and 
simple little stories and pictures as we have ever 
met with in Zitt/e books of this class. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co. have begun a 
new series of their very popular “‘ Wonder Libra- 
ry,” with “ The Wonders of Water,” a book full 
of interest and instruction, well illustrated. In 
the outward style of the volumes, the new series 
is a great improvement on the old. 

“Cloud Pictures ” is the fanciful title of a very 
elegant volume, containing two imaginative tales, 
—“The Exile of Von Adelstein’s Soul” and 
“Topankalon,”— and two sketches, — “ Herr 
Regenbogen’s Concert” and “A Great Organ 
Prelude,” — written by Mr. F. H. Underwood 
and published hy» Messrs, Lee & Shepard. The 
tales are ingeniously constructed; and have a 
moral significance, which does not, however, in- 
terfere with the interest which attaches to them 
as stories. The sketches will have an especial 
charm for persons of musical culture and enthu- 
siasm. 

Among Messrs. Lee & Shepard’s books for both 
old and young, we ought also to mention “ Ruby 
Duke,” by Mrs. H. K. Potwin, —a pleasantly 
written and interesting novel, with an excellent 





favorabl d about a year ago. 


“ Our Young Contributors.” The first article 
on our list this month is a little “‘ true story” of 
“How Bennie caught the Chicken-Pox,” by Bet- 
sey Pringle. A/most rejected at first because of 
its length, we have concluded to accept it because 
it is so charmingly natural. When the writer 
comes to see it in print, if she will then compare 
it with the original copy, she may learn a useful 
lesson in condensation. “‘I’se doin’ for Bilack- 
berries,” by C. D. B., and “Our Aquarium,” 
by “ Petite,” are also accepted. 

Next in order is a pretty little poem, breathing 
a tender sentiment,— “ What Name?” to which 
we can accord only -vnorable mention, since the 
writer, though evidently a young person, has neg- 
lected to give her age, as she should have done, 
—not necessarily for publication, but for the sat- 
isfaction of the editors. ‘“ Our Christmas Tree,” 
by Mary Howard, is pleasantly written, but it 
comes rather late for the season, and the writer 
gives neither her age nor address, “A Visit to 
Harpers’ Establishment,” by F. E. D., “ The 
Cabin by the Brook,” by Charles S. French, “ My 
Visit to a Coal-mine,” “‘ Charity covers a Mul- 
titude of Sins” (writer’s age not given), “ Cloud 
Visions,” by A. E. M., are all good enough to 
print if we had room for them. ‘“ The Stolen 
Child,” by Hermine W., is remarkably well com- 
posed for a child of twelve years, but the idea of 
the story is not fresh. “ Birds,” by Helen Lloyd 
(age 11), is also a very creditable little essay. 

And here are two rather musical little poems, 
“ The Song of the Snow-Flakes,” by Hannah 
Ashbridge, and “ Rain,” by Allie de May. We 
give a specimen stanza from the latter : — 

“Rain, rain, rain, 

Autumn rain! 

Weeping o’er the leaves so sere, 
Fallen leaflets brown and drear ; 
Thus the heart of Nature grieves 
For the yellow withered leaves, 
Giving thee thy sad refrain, 
Weary, dreary autumn rain.’ 

“ Honey Bees,” pretty in thought and true in 
feeling, has the same fault of versification — a cer- 
tain unevenness of movement — which we have 
pointed out in previous pieces by the same writer. 

“A California Lion” is more interesting in 
subject than in style. 

“A Day's Ride” is fanny, but not so funny 
as a previous contribution by the same writer, 
which it much resembles. 

“ Evening” shows more skill at versifying than 
good taste in the employment of epithets. Take 
for example the first stanza :— 
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“ Evening shades are softly falling 
On the farmhouse old and gray ; 
And the cow-boy’s lusty calling 

To his cows at close of day, 

While the cattle answer bawling, 

Seem but murmurs far away.” 

Here the word Jaw/ing, evidently used for the 
sake of the rhyme, has a ludicrous effect ; and we 
may add that seem in the last line, a verb in the 
plural number, has no grammatical antecedent 
except “the cow-boy’s lusty calling,” which is 
singular. 

“A Wayside Picture” is a pretty picture in- 
deed, but the verses are broken and irregular. 

“A Fourth-of-Fuly’s Amusement,” — rather 
rambling and not so very amusing. 


Clara F. W. inquires: 1. Who was the Vicar 
of Bray, mentioned in “Guy Mannering’’? Scott 
says of the lairds of Ellango ‘an: “‘ They reversed 
the conduct of the celebrat. . Vicar of Bray, and 

lhered as t iously to the weaker side as that 
worthy divine to the stronger.” 

2. Why do persons speak of the English lan- 
guage as “the King’s English”? 

3. Can you tell me whether Lord Dundreary 
was a real personage, or an ideal character in 
some book or play? I have read so many allu- 
sions to his lordship, I am anxious to obtain some 
account of him. 

4 How did the expression “ Simon Pure” origi- 
nate? A Northern lady told me that Simon Pure 
was an eccentric man who lived in a town in 
Connecticut, and gave me some unsatisfactory 
reason for his name being used as it now is. I 
hope some one ca# enlighten me. 

Answers. 1. The celebrated Vicar of Bray is 
first mentioned by Thomas Fuller, an English 
historian (407% 1606, died 1661), who says that he 
lived under Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth, and changed his religion with every 
reign, being first a Papist, then a Protestant, then 
a Papist again, and finally a Protestant for the 
second time, but true throughout to one cardinal 
principle, which was to live and die Vicar of Bray. 
The name of this consistent parson is given as 
Simon Alleyn or Allen, and he is said to have 
held the vicarage from 1533 to 1558. But Ray 
(a celebrated naturalist and miscellaneous writer, 
born 1627, died 1705) gives his name as Symon 
Symonds, and says he was vicar from 1540 to 1558, 
being an Independent during Cromwell’s Protee- 
torate, a churchman under Charles II., a papist 
in the time of James II., and a moderate Protes- 
tant during the reign of William and Mary. A 
noted song entitled the “ Vicar of Bray’? makes 
him a subject of Charles [I., James II., William 
and Mary, William, Anne, and George I., and 
not only a religious renegade, but a political one 
also. In none of these versions is the story en- 
titled to credence, the testimony of the church 
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records proving that no one person has ever held 
the living for so long a time as would be necessary 
to establish the truth of the statement. Bray, it 
may be added, is a town and parish about twelve 
miles southeast of Dublin. 

2. The English language is colloquially and 
jocularly called “the King’s English,” because 
the King is invested with supreme power, and 

Pp s the p t authority of the state 
or nation over all persons, institutions, and sub- 
jects within its jurisdiction. 

3. The Northern lady who told you that Simon 
Pure was “an eccentric man who lived in a town 
in Connecticut” was egregiously mistaken. He 
is a purely fictitious character, — one of the dra- 
matis persona in Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy entitled 
“A Bold Stroke for a Wife.” Another man in 
the same play passes himself off for a while as 
Simon Pure, but is at last discovered to’ be an 
impostor. Hence the expression ‘‘the real Simon 
Pure” has come to mean the right man, or the 
genuine article, according to its application. 

4- Lord Dundreary is a character in “ Our 
American Cousin,” a play written by Tom Tay- 
lor. He is remarkable for his aristocratic pride 
and haughtiness, his sluggishness and poverty of 
intellect, the curious discontinuity of his conver- 
sation, and a habit he has of suspecting his friends 
to be insane whenever they do anything which is 
not to his liking, and the motive of which he does 
not happen to comprehend. 





Dear “ Younc Forks” :— 

I have been wanting to write to you a long time, 
and I have such a funny story to tell you now! 
About two years ago last May I was living in 
Lowell, Mass., with some relations who kept 
hens. In the spring we set quite a number of 
hens, and when hatching-time came we found one 
of them had a tendency toward killing her chick- 
ens as they hatched ; so we watched her and took 
them away as fast as we could. We got five alive 
and strong, and carried them into the house. We 
had a cat about that time that had a young kitten. 
When she saw the chickens she slyly took them 
one by one in her mouth and carried them to her 
barrel. There she lay down and nestled them, 
giving them a better place than her kitten. We 
let them stay, thinking she could keep them warm 
and comfortable. Once during the day we took 
them out doors and gave them some meal to pick 
at, but she came out and carried them back again. 
We then got an empty bird-cage, put them in it 
and fed them; the cat mewing for them all the 
time. We put them back in the barrel after they 
had eaten, and the cat stayed with them all the 
time except while eating her meals. That night 
one of the chickens tried to get under the cat as 
it would under a mother’s wing, and was crushed 





to death. The next night another met with the 
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same fate. Not knowing what to do with them 
we gave them to a neighbor. The cat missed 
them as much as if they had been kittens. We 
had many chickens after that, and she would sit 
by the chicken-coop all day driving away any stray 
dog or cat that came near. She is now living, 
though quite old. Hoping this anecdote will 
afford some amusement for you, I am ever 
Respectfully yours, 
H. D. Gopine, age 12. 
35 Third St., New Bedford, Mass. 


Mr. G. B. Bartlett sends us these directions 
for playing the new English game of Cartoons :— 
Each player draws on the upper portion of a 


The answer to this is: “ When the cat ’s away 
the mice will play.” 

Here is another not quite so easy, which we will 
leave our correspondents to answer : — 


Alice Thacher, in sending correct answers to 
several questions, takes occasion to say: “I ad- 
mire Theodora’s graphic sketches very much. 
But is the following sentence from ‘ Arkinsaw 


Sall’ grammatically correct? ‘A cadaverous- 
looking hound . . . . came crouching at the feet 
of Amizette and me.’ Would it not be more cor- 
rect, and in this case answer as well, to say ‘came 
crouching at our feet’?” 

It would certainly be more elegant, although 
Theodora’s phrase cannot be pronounced incorrect. 
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sheet of paper a rough sketch in illustration of 
some line of poetry, well-known proverb, or his- 
torical fact. The true description of the picture 
is then written at the bottom of the page and 
turned over so that it cannot be read. The papers 
when finished are passed to each player in turn, 
who writes at the lower part of the page next to 
the part which is turned down his idea of what 
the picture is supposed to illustrate. When the 
views of each player have thus been expressed, 
the papers are all unfolded and read by one per- 
son. The various ideas which the drawing sug- 
gests to the minds of the players give much amuse- 
ment and instruction to them all. 
For example : — 


Dear “Younc Forks” :— 

I thank you heartily for the pleasure that your 
monthly entrance brings into our home, and that 
not only to the young members, but to all, from 

baby, who looks at the pictures, to grand- 
ma, who sits by and enjoys our enjoyment. 

There is a game we play among our- 
selves, which, although I doubt not it is 
well known to many of your city contrib- 
utors, may be new in the prairie homes, 
and which I will describe as wel] as I 
can. 

It is called Verbarian, and may be 
played by any number. We select some 
long word (one containing several vowels 
is best), and, being provided with paper 
and pencils, try how many words may be 
formed from the letters, beginning with 
its first, then with the second letter, and 
so on, until each letter of the foundation 
word has been used, allowing three min- 
utes to each letter. A watch should be 
laid near, and also a dictionary ; the lat- 
ter to prevent disputes as to the existence 
of words employed. 

For example I will take the word Heart. H, — 
he, hart, hear, hat, etc.; E, — ear, eat, eh, etc. ; R, — 
rat, rate, etc. As each letter is used, the words 
formed should be read off by one of the players; 
when all have a word, it counts nothing ; when 
all but two, it counts two; or all but three, three. 
At the end of the game the counts are added, and 
the possessor of the largest number wins. Com- 
mon abbreviations may be used. Strict attention 
should be given to the time, which renders the 
game much more exciting ; we always use a three- 
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minute glass borrowed from the kitchen, by which 
the eggs are boiled. 


, 
J. Litirs Demaray. 
32 West r4th St., N. Y. City. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS, Jan. 95, 1872. 
Dear “ Younc Foixs” :— 

In answer to R. M. Walsh’s question about 
chess in the February number: I find in Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia, that to no one person can 
the origin of this most purely intellectual of all 
games be ascribed. It is certainly known that a 
game, essentially the same as modern chess, was 
played in Hindostan nearly five thousand years 
ago. From this country the game spread into 
Persia, and thence into Arabia. The Arabs, it 
would appear, introduced it into Spain and the 
rest of Western Europe; and in England, chess- 
play seems to have been known prior to the Nor- 
man Conquest. Into Constantinople, and prob- 
ably some other cities of Eastern Europe, the 
game may have been imported from Persia at a 
period earlier than its Moorish conveyance into 
Spain. 

The article in Chambers contains a great deal 
of valuable information and some good hints about 
playing, and could be consulted with advantage by 
the beginner. 

“Apam Ant.” 

Answered also by “ Rob,” Ella Hinman, and 
Carrie Johnson. 


A subscriber (whose address has been mislaid). 
The best biography of Dickens is undoubtedly 
that by his friend Forster; only one volume of 
which, however, has yet appeared. R. S. Mac- 
kenzie’s Life of Dickens, published by T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia (1 vol., price $2.00), will 
probably suit you better than any other. 


Philip Lindsley thinks we were wrong in our 
conjecture that Beatrice Cenci was the person 
referred to by Tennyson (in his “‘ Dream of Fair 
Women ”) as one 

‘who clasped in her last trance 
Her murdered father’s head.” 

“TI think,” he says, “the person referred to is 
the daughter of that blameless man Thomas More, 
who had the misfortune to offend the tyrant Henry 
VIII. His head was set in a public place, whence 
it was removed by his daughter and preserved. 
She is the kind of person one would expect Mr. 
Tennyson to speak of in connection with 

‘Joan of Arc, 
A light of ancient France.’” 

This seems a reasonable supposition; and yet 
we do not see how the words, “in her last trance,” 
apply to More’s heroic daughter any better than 
they do to Beatrice Cenci. 


Our Letter Box. 
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Dick. —We know of no work on birds’ eggs 
and nests adapted to the vicinity of Baltimore. 
Samuels’s “Ornithology and Odlogy of New Eng- 
land ” would perhaps answer your purpose. 


Percie. — No better or more interesting history 
of Scotland can be found than Sir Walter Scott’s 
Tales of a Grandfather. Burton’s History of Scot- 
land (in six volumes) is also an excellent work. 
For Ireland, read Thomas Moore’s History of that 
country, and Goldwin Smith’s “‘ Irish History and 
Irish Church.” All these books can be procured 
from the Boston Public Library. 


Tue earliest and fullest lists of answers to our 
last month’s puzzles were sent in by Ben W. Lea- 
vell, Ida Wendell, ‘Ed Ward,” Rachel P. Greg- 
ory, and Cora D. Green. A number of corre- 
spondents sent in from one to three answers each. 

The best versions of the picture story of “ How 
Sammy went Coasting’? were received from Ida 
Wendell, “Ivy,” and Fred Herbert Johnson. 
Unfortunately we have no room left this month 
for either of them. 

Tue Prize Puzziz. — The names of so many 
new subscribers have come in during the last two 
or three weeks, and so many aré still coming, that 
we have concluded to extend the time allowed for 
answers to our January Prize Puzzle from Feb- 
ruary 15th to March rsth. Those who have 
already sent their answers can send new ones, 
if they like. 


Mutual Emprovement Corner. 


[For subscribers only. Names sent in must be in the 
handwriting of the persons desiring correspondents.) 


Mary E. Brown, Warren, Warren County, Penn. (girl 
of 14; would like correspondence with girls of her own age; 
object, and imp ). 

Feannte C. T., 875 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. (corre- 
spondents not under 15; miscellaneous subjects). 

Inez Murray, No. 406 George St., Cincinnati, Ohio (cor- 
respondents not younger than 14, fond of reading and fun). 
Walter L. Fones, Box 162, Piqua, Ohio, 

Gertrude B., Box 109, Manistee, Mich. 

Antta De Leo de Laguna (age 16), No. 930, Corner Union 
and Jones, San Francisco, Cal. 

Kate L. Vernon (age 18), Box 1017, Oswego, N. Y. 
Etna, 1719 Vine St., Phila., Pa. (age 15 ; sailing, dancing, 
skating, and fun). 

Hattie Wilmot, P. O. Drawer 191, and Zaidee M. Wood- 
Jord, P. O, Box 383, Poughkeepsie, N Y. 

Douglas Burns, 4x Union Park, Boston, Mass, (corre- 
spondents between 14 and 16). 

Charite A. R., Box 180, Jersey City, N. J. 

Emma A. Roberts, care Rev. B. S, Hurtt, 46a Chapel 
St., New Haven, Conn. (age 15; miscellaneous subjects). 
May Wilmot, Lock Box 10, Wakefield, Mass. (age 19). 
Viola Russell, Box 62, Euphemia, Ohio (“ discussion of 
some of the questions which interest us all”). 

Fno. F. Carmichael, 1526 Wallace St., Phila., Pa. 
(wishes correspondents of 15 and 16; miscellaneous sub- 
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IN THE WOODs. 


THE *‘COURT” 


Drawn by |. J. Harvey.) 











